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Concrete Lamp Columns 








A TYPICAL “FLUTED” CONCRETE 
COLUMN AT MAIDSTONE 


Over 1,000 of our Concrete Columns have been supplied to 
City of Liverpool 


ADVANTAGES OF CONCRETE COLUMNS: 

a. Low maintenance costs. 

6. Stronger than Cast-Iron, giving greater Public Safety. 
c. Modern Designs—suiting modern Roads and Architecture 
d. Can be painted if desired (one coat as good as three on 


Cast-Iron). Painting for protection, however, is un- 
necessary. 


Ten designs and heights available for prompt deli ° 
We also manufacture for the Electrical Industry—Cable 
pon new vers, Joint Boxes, Troughs, Cable Posts, Overhead Trans- 


Poles, etc. 
Manufactured by— 


CONCRETE UTILITIES LTD. 


GREAT AMWELL — 
WARE, HERTS. ° WARE 84 


LIST WITH PRICES ON REQUEST 














In the 
Modern Home 


Electricity for Lighting 


Modern electric light is more than a mere 
method of illumination ; it forms a part 
of the scheme of decoration. It is planned 
to harmonise perfectly with its surround- 
ings and to enhance their beauty. It is 
efficient and economical. 


Electricity for Heating 


Electricity is the cleanest and most con- 
venient method of heating. It supplies 
heat at a moment’s notice—without 
preparation, without smoke or fumes or 
dust. There is nothing to clear up 
afterwards. 


Electricity for Cooking 


Electricity has made cooking a pleasant 
duty instead of an arduous task. It leaves 
the kitchen cool and clean and the house- 
wife fresh and bright. You should learn 
more about the advantages of electricity 
in the home. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


The Need for a Comprehensive Policy 


NSURANCE Companies have invented a term 

which expresses its meaning very tersely: all 
possible risks to the insured person are covered by 
a single policy. 

In respect to our concerns we seem to feel the 
need of an “all-in” policy, but in quite another 
sense from that adopted in the insurance world. 
This feeling is derived from the fact that since the 
initiation of our cause for garden cities, a goodly 
number of special problems, some of them quite 
new, have collected around our primal interest, and, 
seen in their true light, form a complex of related 
subjects which cannot be studied separately or 
solved in isolation. 

It is well known, for example, that Ebenezer 
Howard’s proposal to build garden cities preceded 
and, to some extent, called for the first Town Plan- 
ning Act of 1909. As soon as First Garden City 
Limited was formed, it was necessary to sit down 
and prepare, ab initio, the first Town Planning 
Sch me in recent English history. Out of the idea 
cf a town-and-country unit came the first essay in 
the art of town planning; to the socio-economic 
endeavour of Ebenezer Howard was added the 
physico-geometric task of Messrs, Barry Parker and 
Unwin. 


Statutory Town Planning began its career in 
1909, but far from being an “all-in” policy, it 
left out the built-up areas of existing towns, and the 
element of compulsion also. Likewise, in the 
Act of 1919 compulsion was omitted in respect to 
many towns and rural districts, some of which 
needed the discipline of the Act quite as much as 
those who were subjected to it from the first. The 
fact that Local Authorities in voluntary status did 
not desire to be left out of the privilege of Town 
Planning powers is shewn by the relative figures in 
our former monthly reports : 224 Authorities were 
compelled to come in, and 518 said: “ please let 
us all in.”” Now that the Act of 1932 is only per- 
missive, Local Authorities are coming into it as 
fast as ever. Clearly, the all-in policy was the 
right one. 

Almost unexpectedly there arose out of statutory 
town-planning the need for collaboration between 
neighbours in regard to common interests. Joint 
regional planning was left out of the law till 1925 
and became so important that it now has in its 
hands as many as 421 statutory schemes. 

And the last essential chang: in town planning, 
long demanded, adds a new technique in the re- 
planning of built areas. “Any land” (Section I 
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of the Act) comes under the “all-in” policy we 
are trying to discern and describe. 


Housing and Slums. 

Since 1919 housing was joined to town-planning 
in the law, and in our  Association’s interests. 
Holding to the original ideas of Ebenezer Howard, 
it was inevitable that as soon as the State’s respon- 
sibility was established with regard to the provision 
of houses for the working classes, we should include 
it within the ambit of our activities and impart to it, 
as far as possible, the garden city quality. And so, 
whether new housing schemes were undertaken by 
private or public enterprise, we favoured open 
development in suburban and rural areas ; in fact, 
we would subject new housing to the best town 
planning principles. 

Unhappily, slums form part of the housing 
accommodation of the working classes, and we 
long ago made them an object of attack, regarding 
them as one sector of a large terrain of urban evil 
which nothing but an all-in policy would conquer. 
We thought it hopeless to supply houses without 
destroying slums; useless to clear slums without 
building new houses ; and wrong to attempt either 
or both without strict regard to the best town planning 
control. 


Cottages or Flats. 

In relation to normal housing, slum clearance and 
rehousing, a technical question of great importance 
has come to the front, and for several reasons : one 
of which is the scarcity of building land in the interi- 
ors of towns and the apparent necessity of housing 
or rehousing workers near their places of employ- 
ment. Cottages now require one acre to 10 or 12 
dwellings ; blocks of tenements can comfortably 
stand at 40 to 60 dwellings to the acre. Slum 
clearance demands that the number of houses 
demolished shall be replaced by twice their number, 
to avoid over-density and overcrowding, and so, 
more land is required if cottages are built on the 
outskirts, while the old site will serve if high flats 
are adopted. Our Association cannot shirk the 
issue thus involved. While admitting the difficulty 
that faces Local Authorities, we must keep the flag 
flying for our policy of decentralisation, even though 
its full realisation may be remote. A letter from Mr. 
Cecil Harmsworth to The Times is reprinted in our 
Garden City Items. 

Without attempting to be exhaustive, it is only 
necessary to name here the chief remaining elements 
in a comprehensive policy: the proper handling 
and placing of Industry, the siting and construction 
of roads, the treatment of Transport, and the safe- 
guarding of all social amenities, stand within the 
circle of our interests. We do not cry for garden 
cities only, first and last, but see in them the apex 
of a system of endeavour, which includes a score 
of major problems. Has any essential part been 
omitted from this sketch of our all-in-policy ? 
Yes, indeed; the Grid, the latest seed of time, 
has been forgotten ! 


The Completion of the Grid. 


There was a kind of grid provided for England 
in the 18th century by the Turnpike roads, and a 
water grid of sorts by the rivers and canals; the 
19th century gave us the grid of power in the rail- 
road, the coal pit and the steam-driven mill; the 
20th century completed the Electric Grid after five 
and a half years’ work, when the electricians climbed 
down from the steel tower at Fordingbridge on the 
outskirts of the New Forest at 11 o’clock in the 
morning of September 5th, 1933. It was an 
occasion worthy of epic celebration. The best we 
can do is to invite perusal of an article of unique 
interest contained in these pages, and to point out 
its meaning to our complex of interests. ‘ Pylons 
or no pylons ”’ was an aesthetic question during 
the years of construction; they will be absorbed 
into the landscape before long. Our fine map 
reveals the anatomy of the system and shows the 
plexuses and the nervous filaments through which 
darts the fiery energy of power which may serve the 
purposes of industry, agriculture, urban and rural 
life to the farthest extremity of the cottar’s dwelling. 
One word only is needed here to affirm the function 
of the Grid to town, regional and national planning. 
There should be full co-operation between town 
planning and electrical technicians. 


Facts and Figures. 


The five-and-a-half year scheme has cost £27,000,000, 
and has meant employment, directly or indirectly, for 200,000 
workers. Stimulus has been given to many British industries 
including the iron, steel and coal, aluminium, and pottery 
industries. 

Altogether there are 4,000 miles of transmission lines, 
2,894 miles representing lines operating at 132,000 volts, the 
remainder operating at 33,000 and 66,000 volts. The 
majority of the 26,265.towers are from 70ft. to 80 ft. in 
height and average 6,900lb. in weight, but much taller and 
heavier ones have had to be used for river crossings. ‘Those 
linking up the grid south of the Thames with Dagenham 
are 487ft. high and weigh about 290 tons each. They are 
the largest of their type in the world. By the building of 
these huge pylons, the manufacture and erection of the first 
132,000 volt out-door metal-clad switchgear at Tongland, 
in Scotland, and the erection of the first 75,000kVA trans- 
formers for the Clarence Dock sub-station, near Liverpool, 
Britain has, it is claimed, taken the lead in electrical develop- 
ments. 

Altogether the 273 transforming and switching stations 
in the grid will have a transforming capacity of 11,000,000 
horse-power. The national transmission system has been 
split up into nine main areas, and the tower which will be 
completed to-day is the last in the south-west of England 
scheme. Some 2,500 miles are in operation at present. 
Towards the end of 1934 the whole system will be working, 
carrying a wholesale supply of electricity to almost every 
corner of Great Britain. 

It is estimated that the grids will be loaded to the extent 
of 70 per cent. in 1935 and fully loaded in 1940, when the 
output of electricity will be 25,000,000,000 units. 


Housing Progress. 


Except with regard to housing by unassisted private 
enterprise, the word “ progress” is hardly appro- 
priate at this moment, though we are not disposed 
to take an alarmist view of the facts, serious though 
they may be. 
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WITH STATE ASSISTANCE WITHOUT STATE ASSISTANCE 
Year ended, By Local By Private By Local By Private 
Sept. 30th. Authorities. Enterprise. Authorities. Enterprise. TOTALS. 
1932 “ 66,434 2,656 2,056 130,830 201,976 
1933 sh 47,977 2,456 1,236 166,644 218,313 
—18,457 — 200 — 820 + 35,814 + 16,337 





Our quarterly report shows an increase (below the 
normal) of about 10,000 houses under the 1924 Act, 
and 2,000 under the 1930 Act, involving demolitions. 
The Act of May 18th, 1933, terminating the sub- 
sidies of the Acts of 1923 and 1924, must be held 
responsible for the slower advance recorded in 
municipal housing. The Act of 1933 has not yet 
been productive of any houses, and we have watched 
the sky for the “ first swallow ” of the new category, 
which may be described as Guaranteed Private 
Enterprise. Under Section 2 of this Act, the 
Minister of Health has power to reimburse part of 
the loss sustained under a guarantee made by a Local 
Authority to a building or other society. Sir Hilton 
Young informed the House of Commons that he had 
received proposals from sixteen Local Authorities 
for giving guarantees in respect of approximately 
13,000 houses. He was not able, however, to give 
information as to the rents proposed to be charged 
for such houses until after December 3lst next. 

A tabular statement circulated with the Official 
Report again reveals the fact, recorded in our 
Editorial Comments for August, that while local 
authority housing has declined in the year ending 
September 30th, 1933 unassisted private enterprise 
has increased and brought the gross total 16,337 
above last year’s effort. But we cannot believe 
that many of these houses have reached the 
need of the poorer working classes. The Committee 
on Public Expenditure had doubts as to whether 
their policy of reliance on private enterprise would be 
realised, in which case they saw “ no alternative but 
to fall back on the public authorities for the provision 
of smallest houses.”” Have we arrived at that point 
already ? 

The official figures are printed above. 


As we go to press we are able to quote the latest words of 
Sir Hilton Young : 

** Local authorities have been requested to send me their 
programmes for dealing in five years under the Act of 1930 
with the houses in their areas that need clearance. The 
following is the present state of affairs as to the response 
to that request. There are 1,717 housing authorities, 
including 1,604 county districts. I have received returns 
from 1,320. From a further 352 I have received communi- 
cations about their programmes that satisfy me that they will 
take action. 

“There remain 45 housing authorities, all for county 
districts, that have neither submitted their programmes nor 
are in communication with me in such a manner as to satisfy 
me that they will take the action necessary. 

** Local authorities were asked to submit programmes for 
the clearance of their slums in five years, and no reasonable 
being will doubt that if we get rid of all undoubted slums in 
five years, that will be a great achievement. As to adequacy 


of programmes, local authorities are, in general, responding 


with programmes prepared with vision and energy, and 
which by no means under-estimate their task. To clear 
away, as the authorities propose, 200,000 houses in five years 
is in itself a big effort, especially for a nation that has passed 
through a long period of depression from which it is only 
beginning to escape. The provision of the necessary new 
houses will cost a capital sum of £95,000,000. It will cost the 
taxpayer £2,750,000 a year and the ratepayer £825,000 a year 
for 40 years. 


Housing and Town Planning Tour No. 17. 


E have not much space left in which to refer to a 

notable Housing and Town Planning Tour, the 

seventeenth of our long series. As many as fifty 
people at various points took part in the activities, the large 
majority of them being members of Local Authorities. 

The present issue of our Journal contains a full account 
of the several addresses given by local officials, and interest- 
ing tabular matter in respect to Housing in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, South Shields and Middlesbrough. The 
visit to Nottingham, Birmingham and Bournville will be 
reported in a later issue. 

Attention may here be called to one interesting set of 
figures, drawn from the tables in respect to Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. Under the 1930 Act, the city has de-housed 4,726 
persons and provided 1,255 new houses, at rents from 4/10 
to 6/4 exclusive of rates. 

Our illustrations show a charming experiment in housing 
for aged persons at Newcastle-on-Tyne, a pair of pictures 
of the old and new style of housing at South Shields, and 
houses and flats at Middlesbrough. 


Index to Volume I. 

The index to volume I is enclosed in this issue to 
subscribers and bound volumes or binding cases can 
obtained at the Association’s offices 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MINISTRY OF HEALTH 
1932-3, TOWN PLANNING SECTION 
EAR by year the Town Planning Section of the Annual 
Report is increasing in volume, and this year, as in the 
past, has been reprinted as a separate Section. 

The Extract is of more than usual value, as the first one 
to be published since the passing of the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, and it contains a chart illustrating the 
procedure for carrying out Schemes under the Act. The 
regulations have already been issued, and their requirements 
are very clearly set out. Each particular stage from the 
first resolution to the coming into operation of the Scheme 
is shown, with a reference to the particular regulation which 
must be followed at that stage. Details are set out in the 
Report of 114 Joint Committees, which were existing at 
31st March, 1933. Of this number 60 are Advisory and 
54 Executive Committees, the latter having been given 
powers by their constituent Authorities to prepare statutory 
Schemes. Included in this number are 11 Group Com- 
mittees, which have been formed in the Manchester and 
district region, arising out of the original Manchester and 
District Joint Town Planning Committee. 

The 114 Regional Committees now in existence include 
966 Local Authorities and cover an area of over 16 million 
acres, a population of 31 millions, and a rateable value of 
223 million pounds. 

Additional information shown in the Extract is the 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


Quarter Ending Sept. 29th, 1933 





Stages of ‘Town-Planning Schemes to Sept. 29th, 1933 


Action taken by | Action taken by | : 
Local Authorities | Joint Committees | Totals 





| No. of | | No. of | | No. of 
| No.of | Local | No.of | Local | No.of | Local 
| Schemes! Authori-| Schemes) Authori-/ Schemes | Authori- 








| ties | | ties | ties 
| 
SCHEMES 
1. Schemes approved : | 
(a) Operative is Lae 46 5 4 a2 + i 
(b) Through Parliament — mee Feel * : as 
(c) Before Parliament — — a an —_ 
2. Schemes submitted but not yet approved 48 25 _ 48 25 
AMENDING SCHEMES | 
3. Amending schemes approved: 
(a) Operative are 12 12 6 
(b) Through Parliament >. 
(c) Before Parliament — ~ a 
4. Amending schemes submitted but not yet approved — — é ad 
DRAFT SCHEMES 
5. Draft schemes adopted for local deposit, but Schemes not 
yet submitted is a ie 28 19 2 2 30 | 2 
PRELIMINARY STATEMENTS | 
6. Preliminary Statements approved, but Draft Schemes not | 
yet adopted or Schemes submitted 231 144 23 19 254 163 
| | 
7. Preliminary Statements awaiting approval ee ae | 14 144 |; 91 | 72 
RESOLUTIONS 
8. Resolutions to prepare schemes which have taken effect, 
but Preliminary Statements or Draft Schemes not yet 
submitted : 
(a) Resolutions or Authorities under Acts prior to Act 
of 1932 .. re bs ae ae rs 736 482 135 115 | 873 | 594 
(b) Resolutions under Act of 1932 approved 10 6] «C40 oo a 10 | 10 
: | 
9. Resolutions under Act of 1932 submitted but not yet ap-| 21 19 | 2 2 23 21 
proved s — A es te aie oe | | | 
10. Resolutions under Act of 1932 passed but not yet dina, 8 7 4 4 | 4 11 
for approval .. 4 ‘i = i am Siow 
The total of statutary schemes in the hands of Joint Committees 
is 421... Et ae se SS 1,238* | 638 185* 155 1,423* 776 
| (Net) (Net) 


The total area covered by all planning schemes is 10,293, 735 acres.| 


statistics of allocation of land in approved Preliminary 
Statements. Land included in Preliminary Statements 
submitted during the year under review was zoned chiefly 
for residential purposes (67.5 per cent.), business, industrial 
and general was given as 10.1 per cent, open spaces, public 
and private 13.7 per cent., and allotments .4 per cent. 

The Report continues the practice of previous years in 
giving particulars of proposals of interest in approved 
Preliminary Statements. Glancing through a number of 
such Statements, it is clear that Planning Authorities are 
giving more attention to the provision of open spaces and 
the preservation of amenities. 

In the Section dealing with Appeals under Approved 


*Excluding Amending Schemes. 


Schemes and Interim Development Orders, the decision 
of the Minister in a number of appeals is given. We find 
that the Minister decided against Planning Authorities in 
allowing a Children’s Home, a Women’s Institute, a Dancing 
School, Gravel Digging, and upheld the refusal of Planning 
Authorities to permit a cinema, a tea gardens and car-park 
in a residential zone and an excess in density for houses. 

One of the first decisions of the Minister concerning the 
design and external appearance of buildings was given in 
favour of the Local Authorities which had insisted upon the 
alteration of a shop-front being in harmony with the re- 
mainder of the building, and the general character of other 
buildings in the vicinity. 
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Supplementary 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not yet 
submitted for approval (Stage O.R.) 


GLOUCESTER : 
Stroud R.D.C. 

KENT : 
Gravesend T.C. 

LANCASTER : 
North Lonsdale Joint Committee (Dalton-in-Furness 
U.D., Ulverston U.D., Bootle R.D. and Ulverston 
R.D.) 
Worsley U.D.C.? (Little Hulton No. 2) 


LONDON : 
London C.C. No. 16 (M.Bs. of Finsbury, Holborn and 


St. Pancras). 


WILTs : 
New Sarum T.C. (No. 1—Old Sarum) 
New Sarum T.C. (No. 2—Harnham) 


York, West RIDING 
Halifax T.C. (Skircoat) 


DorsET : 
Poole 'T.C. (No. 1B.) 

1 Constituent member of the North East Essex Joint 
Committee. 

2 Constituent member of the Manchester and District 
Joint Committee. 

3 Constituent member of the South Staffs. and North 
Worcs. Joint Committee. 

4 Resolution passed by West Sussex County Council to 
whom the authority have relinquished their planning 
powers. 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted for approval 
(Stage R.S.) 


Dery : 
Bakewell U.D.C. 


GLAMORGAN : 
Cardiff R.D.C. (No. 4—Liswane and Whitchurch) 
Cardiff R.D.C. (No. 5—Pentyrch and Radyr) 


HERTFORD : 
Royston U.D.C. 
Watford T.C (No. 5) 
LANCASHIRE : 


Ormskirk U.D.C. 
Warrington T.C. (No. 2) 


MIDDLESEX : 
Brentford and Chiswick T.C. (Chiswick No. 3) 


SOMERSET : 
Bridgwater ‘T'.C. (Area situate in Bridgwater Borough, 
Burnham-on-Sea U.D., Bridgwater R.D., Taunton 
R.D. and Williton R.D.) 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Southern Hampshire Joint Committee (Eastleigh 
U.D.—No. 3) 


STAFFORD : 
Stone U.D.C. 


Sussex, WEST 
Chichester 'T.C.4 
Worthing T.C.? (No. 7) 


WORCESTER : 
Bewdley T.C.3 
Bromsgrove R.D.C. (No. 2) 
Evesham R.D.C. 
Kidderminster T.C.3 (No. 1) 
Kidderminster R.D.C.3 


York, West RIDING 
Thurstonland and Farnley Tyas U.D.C. 





List, No. 2 


RESOLUTIONS passed under Act of 1925 (Stage R.A.) 
Essex : 
Wivenhoe U.D.C.1 


KENT : 
Whitstable U.D.C. 


LANCASTER : 
Irlam U.D.C.2 


WORCESTER : 


se T.C.3 (transferred from Lye and Wollescote 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 approved (Stage R.A.) 
Dersy : 
Bakewell U.D.C. 


GLAMORGAN : 
Cardiff T.C. (Wood Street) 
Gower R.D.C. (No. 1) 


GLOUCESTER : 

Bristol T.C. (No. 5) 
Kent : 

Canterbury T.C. (No. 5) 
LANCASTER : 


Manchester T.C.1 (Scheme “ D ”) 
Ormskirk U.D.C. 
Stretford U.D.C.1 (Old Trafford) 


STAFFORD : 
Stone U.D.C. 


WORCESTER : 
Evesham R.D.C. 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT submitted (Stage P.S.) 


York, West Ripinc: 
Leeds T.C. (No. 5 and 5a). 


RESOLUTIONS REVOKED (delete from lise) 


DurHaM : 
Sunderland R.D.C. (No. 1) 


GLAMORGAN : 
Gellygaer U.D.C. 


LANCASTER : 
Warrington T.C. 


SOUTHAMPTON : 
Kingsclere and Whitchurch R.D.C. 


WARWICK : 
Warwick R.D.C. (transferred from Kenilworth U.D.C.) 
Warwick R.D.C. (transferred from Solihull R.D.C.) 


York, West RIDING 
— Regional Joint Committee No. 2 (Halifax 


Brighouse Regional Joint Committee No. 3 (Brighouse 
Borough and Halifax R.D.) 
Otley U.D.C. (No. 2) 
Wharfedale R.D.C. 
i. Constituent members of the Manchester Joint Com- 
mittee. 
2. Constituent members of the Worthing Joint Com- 
mittee. 
3. Constituent members of the Kidderminster and District 
Joint Committee. 


Town Planning Department, 
Ministry of Health. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 








Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act, 1930. 


Position at the 30th September, 1933. 





Quarterly 












































(July 31) (Aug. 31) (Sept 30) 
A.—Local Authority Schemes. 
Houses—Completed . : 472,709 476,771 481,500 
Under construction 30,537 29,916 30,234 
Not started, but in definite arrangements “for construction 6,265 6,716 6,384 
TOTAL 509,511 513,404 518,118 
B.—Private Enterprise iti C — 
Houses—-Completed 11,076 11,206 11,328 
Under construction 1,375 1,375 1,389 
Not started, but included in certificates issued _ 822 696 615 
‘TOTAL 13,273 13,277 13,332 
C.—Schemes under Section 3 of the Act of 1924. 
Houses—Completed : i ie , 2,124 2,124 2,124 
Under construction 28 28 28 
Not started 18 18 18 
TOTAL 2,170 2,170 2,170 
D.—Summary—All Schemes : 
Houses—Completed 485,909 490,102 494,952 
Under construction 31,940 31,319 31,651 
Not started, but included in definite arrangements 7,105 7,430 7,017 
ToTaL 524,954 528 851 533,620 
E—HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local Authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to above date. 
By Local By Private 
Authorities. Enterprise. ‘Total. 
With State Assistance - - 
Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 .. 170 ,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, 1919 — 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923. 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924 - 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 26,673 1,959 28 632 
(b) In other Parishes 443,031 11,421 454,452 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes 73 - 73 
(b) In other Parishes 11,723 72 11,795 
Total State Assisted Houses ae 726,899 419.9% 92] 1,146,820 
Without State Assistance (to 31st March, 1933) .. 8,875 931,811 940,686 
Granp 'ToTtaLt—Houses completed 735 774 1.351.782. 2 087, 506 


F.—Housing Progress in Scotland. 








The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to 30 Sept., 1933 :— 





Under con- 
Completed. struction. 
1919 Act 25,129 ms 
do. (by Public Utility Societies) : P 421 — 
Private Subsidy Schemes, 1919 ne Powers) Act 2,324 — 
1923 Act by Local Authorities , ; 4,016 — 
by Private Enterprise .-. 27,111 2,240 
by Public Utility Societies 80 — 
1924 Act —by Local Authorities 66,866 6,778 
by Private Enterprise .. 4,928 3,106 
by Public peony Societies 143 — 
Slum Clearance— (1) 1923 Act a 15,921 850 
(2) 1930 a 8,700 8,157 
Not yet allocated between 1924 and 1930 Acts 114 106 
1931 Act—by Local Authorities 68 340 
1933 Act—by Local Authorities _— 110 
Demonstration Houses 17 — 
Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing ‘Company 2,552 _— 
158,390 21,687 
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AS we cannot compliment the Ministry 
of Health on the above design—which is an 
artistic anti-climax to the beautiful posters of the 
Empire Marketing Board—yet its purpose is sound. 
It seeks to enlist the sympathies of the people at 
large on behalf of an administrative campaign to 
speed up the procedure of the 1930 Act, to bring 
local authorities to the point of decision. 

As we write the Minister of Health has given 
indications of the number and extent of the pro- 
grammes sent into him, once at Birmingham, at the 
Mansion House, in a broadcast speech ; and lastly 
in Parliament on November 9th. In the meantime 
there are no official detailed figures available and 
nothing but a grand total of 210,000 houses to be 
demolished and 220,000 new dwellings built by 1176 


local authorities, involving the nation in an expense 


No. of Houses 


Local Authority to be demolished to be erected 


Aberdeen .. ‘3 500 
Ampthill .. a 40) 27 
Atherstone x 81 - 
Aylesbury .. es 73 66 
Ayrshire... i 2,500 
Baldock... ee 57 40 
Batley is Me 40 . 
Bermondsey .. 1,090 _ 
Birmingham .. 4,500 5,080 
Blyth . f. 1,064 
Brigg ine = 151 151 
Bolton * gi 868 866 
Boston 4 et 216 _ 
Bradford .. .. 2,976 — 
Bridgwater 2 51 
Bridlington a 110 
Brighton .. - 486 
Bristol ra .« 2900 3,000 H. 
48 F. 
Burnley... . Ise 1,413 
Bury is 180 180 
Calton (Notts) oe 80 — 
Cambridge he 150 90 
Cardiff... is 203 225 
Carlisle... ~ 600 200 R. 
300 H. 
Cheltenham a 38 
Chesterfield ti 645 1 600 R. 
Chippenham ‘i 38 22 
Chipping Norton .. — 20 
Colwyn Bay. i 34 -- 


New Houses or flats 


of about £95,000,000 by way of subsidies. At the 
moment there are 541 laggard authorities. 

We can penetrate no deeper into the Minister’s 
secrets but we can promise him that few will be 
satisfied unless the programme is doubled, if that 
be necessary. 

In the absence of official details of each local au- 
thority’s proposal, we have obtained such reports as 
were available to the public from a fairly representa- 
tive list of towns in England, Wales and Scotland. 
We cannot, of course, guarantee the accuracy of the 
figures or their finality, but we believe they will be 
of interest to our readers, in regard to several points. 

Such as the figures are we print them here. A— 
Area, Cl.—Clearance, Imp.—Improvement, H.— 
Houses, F—Flats, R—Reconditioned, U.—Unfit 


Houses. 


No. of Houses 
to be demolished 


New Houses or flats 


Local Authority to be erected 


Conisbrough vs 100 100 
Coventry .. .. 1,007 930 
Croydon .. “ 91 104 
Darvel iti oy = 16 
Deptford .. re 11 — 
Depwade .. - 143 90 
Derby Sh ee 1,207 1,200 
Devizes... a 36 . — 
Dewsbury a 1,120 955 
Doncaster .. a 418 313 
Dover x. oe 314 355 
Droitwich .. a 29 30 
Dumbarton a i 112 
Dundee... - — 2,500 
Dumfries .. - — 50 
Dunfermline ar _ 121 
Ealing * ea 81 
East Ham .. y 63 98 H. & F. 
East Lothian ae — 64 
Elgin sy a — 100 
Exeter ae a 483 506 
Falkirk ~~ a 260 
Felling... a 333 — 
Folkestone ve 76 127 
Forehoe .. ia 47 40 
Friern Barnet i 35 44 
Frome ~ xi 20 — 
Garstang .. es 87 
Gateshead .. hy 27 Ct. A. 

18 Imp.A. 1,793 


Glasgow 10,350 
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No. of Houses 
to be demolished 


Local Authority 
Gloucester 
Greenock 
Greenwich 
Grimsby 
Henley 
Hereford 
Hetton 


Hinckley .. 
Houghton-le- “Spring 
Hull ; 
Islington 

Keighley 
Kensington 
Kettering 
Kilmarnock 
Kingsbridge . 
Kirkby-in-Ashfield 
Kirkcaldy 
Lanchester (Durham) 
Leamington 

Leeds ; 
London County C. 


Leicester 
Leigh 
Lewisham .. 
Lincoln 
Liverpool 


Llanrwst 
Loughborough 
Luton 
Manchester 
Mansfield .. 
Marlborough 


Middlesbrough 
Mexborough 
Monmouth 
Motherwell 
Newark 
Newcastle .. 
Newmarket 
Newton-Stewart 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Oldham 
Oswestry 
Oxford 

Penrith 


Penzance 
Perth 
Pewsey... 
Plymouth .. 
Pontypool 
Poplar 
Portsmouth 
Prudhoe 
Queensferry 


305 


156 
424 
73 
78 
353 
91 
251 
282 
3,445 
761 
910 
102 


59 
6 


726 


15,000 


3,000 
445 
150 

13,000 


130 

20 
200 
15,000 
470 
41 

32 
1,143 
196 


63 R. 


300 
2,632 
175 


355 
2,515 
4,023 

585 

178 

539 

13 
16 


153 
290 
100 
105 
1,304 
70 


New Houses or flats 


to be erected 


251 
324 
280 
67 
78 


348 
270 
292 
3,600 
71 
601 


107 
104 

59 
100 


100 


1,700 ist Instal. 
Approx. 250,000 persons 
rehoused in 50,000 houses.* 


418 
500 
10,000 
3,000 
80 


15,000 
510 


1,031 
196 
49 
600 
4,748 
149 
12 
472 
1,884 
4,023 
700 


ry 
2 


H.& F. 





*A Ten years’ programme 


Local Authority 
Renfrew 
Renfrewshire 
Richmond (Surrey) 


Rochdale 


Romsey 
Rotherham. . 
St. Albans .. 
Saffron Walden 
Salford 
Samford 
Scarborough 
Sedgefield .. 
Sedgley 

Selby 
Sheffield 
Shoreditch 
Skipton 
Southampton 
South Shields 
Stafford 
Stalybridge 
Stockton 
Stoke-on-Trent 
Sunderland 
Tadcaster .. 
Tavistock 
Thetford 
Taunton 
Tipton 
Thornaby 


‘Torquay 
Tottenham. . 
Towcester .. 
Trowbridge 
Tynemouth 
Wadebridge 
Wallsend 
Walsall 
Walsoken 
Walthamstow 
Wandsworth 
Warrington 
Watford 

West Bromwich 
Whitburn (Durham) 
Whitehaven : 
Whittlesby 
Wick 

Wigan 
Wigton... 
Willesden .. 
Wisbech 
Wolverhampton 
Worcester .. 
Worksop 
Worthing 
Yeovil 

York 


No. of Houses 
to be demolished 


New Houses or flats 
to be erected 


-— 37 

. 344 

2 A: 59 H. 

16 F 

663 - 

349 R. 760 

77 — 

270 280 

48 48 

2 A. 
1,400 
4] 

Los 339 
109 120 
206 
79 

1,200 1,200 
336 F. 
39 30 
I8 A. (35 C’rts 300 H.) 
1,411 1,948 
54 40 
- 380 
1,060 1,200 
3,751 4,420 
1,263 2,445 
94 88 
22 - 
100 100 
598 605 
975 1,240 

19 - 
26 R. 100 
22 22 
S21 
32 32 
351 300 
850 216 ist Sec’n 
23 24 
352 524 
625 910 
86 i 

5A. 750 
750 _ 
28 
18 A. 130 

1,500 1,500 
100 
780 890 

9 A. 
— 50 
306 436 
154 140 
209 -- 
66 66 
452 728 
427 427 

3 A. 30 
83 , 
80 58 

1,082 Cl. A. 1,000 H. 
178 Imp. A. 400 F. 


473 U. 
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THE FUNCTION OF THE GRID _ IN 
NATIONAL PLANNING 


The Origin of the Grid 


A the War it became apparent to indus- 
trialists, politicians and engineers that the 
electrical supply industry was not _ properly 
organised to help Britain to retain a strong and 
progressive position in her basic industries. They 
realised gradually that a new system was necessary 
to cope with post-war demands and that simplifica- 
tion of the complexities existing in electrical power 
production and distribution was essential. 


As the outcome of Committees established by the 
Government after the War an Act was passed in 
1919 which created the Electricity Commission to 
enquire into the possibility of reorganisation on a 
national scale. 


The Ministry of Reconstruction had studied this 
matter during the War and the Haldane report of 
1917 was the forerunner of the Weir Report of 1925 
which emphasised the salient features of the earlier 
reports and showed what action was necessary to 
give effect to their recommendations. 


The Weir Committee’s Proposals 


The Weir Committee distinguished between the 
two functions of production and distribution, the 
former of which may be more easily rationalised 
although the latter is its due complement, and recom- 
mended that a new central organisation—the Central 
Electricity Board—should be created to co-ordinate 
the production of electricity throughout the country, 
to reduce the cost of generation by concentrating 
production in relatively few highly efficient stations 
which were to be inter-connected by a main trans- 
mission system operating at 132,000 volts. They 
suggested that 58 selected stations were sufficient, 
15 of which should be new, while 432 stations 
should be closed down. Reserve plant could thus 
be dispensed with, since stations were inter-depen- 
dent, some taking the base load, others the peak 
load. The Committee further considered that an 
indispensable factor in this scheme for national 
transmission was standardisation of frequency, which 
they proposed to make 50 cycles as this was the most 
usaial frequency obtaining among generating stations 
at that time, and they provided for a certain amount 
of compulsion in the carrying out of their proposals. 
These were given legislative force in the Electricity 
(Supply) Act of the following year, 1926. 


The Act of 1926 


This Act provided for the creation of a national 
organisation, the Central Electricity Board, to carry 
out the work of concentrating energy in certain 
power stations ; to erect a high tension main trans- 


mission system which would inter-connect these 
stations and link up the existing regional systems 
into a national ‘“‘ Grid.” 


It should be made clear that the Board does not 
own the means of production as represented by 
generating stations and has no control over distri- 
bution. Its function is to make production more 
efficient through concentration and co-ordination, 
the instrument of co-ordination being represented by 
the main transmission system. 


The Board can make its own arrangements with 
supply undertakings, fix its own tariffs and control 
absolutely its own administrative organisation. It 
is, consequently, a new type which combines public 
control with a very large measure of independence 
in operation, and the criteria of success are those 
which obtain in industry generally without any 
reference to the Government or to a Government 
Department. 


We may regard this organisation as a significant 
unit in the trend towards economic planning; to 
quote The Times, “‘A study of the similarity between 
the Government’s agricultural policy and the 
“Grid” organisation of the Central Electricity 
Board may provide a clue to what the new model 
for industry ought to be. This is an interesting 
association of an experiment with a remarkable 
success. Freedom in efficient production is linked 
with freedom in efficient distribution by a co- 
ordinating board, exercising initiative and stimu- 
lating enterprise and development.” 


The Functions of the Board 


The main functions of the Board are— , 

1. To concentrate the output of electricity into a number of 
generating stations chosen for their efficiency and low 
operating costs, to construct a transmission system 
which would interconnect those stations, and in this 
way improve load factor and general operating conditions. 


To standardise frequency of generation at A.C. 50 cycles 
throughout Great. Britain so that effective interconnec- 
tion can be carried out, and a national power system 
be created capable of functioning smoothly from one 
district to another. 

3. To take over the entire output of selected generating 
stations and sell it to authorised distributors, the selling 
price to be composed of a fixed charge based on the 
kilowatts of maximum load and a running charge 
covering the costs of production. 


N 


For the purposes of the National Power Scheme, 
Great Britain has been split up into nine areas, 
namely, Central Scotland, South Scotland, North- 
West England, North-East England, Mid-East 
England, East England, Central England, South- 
West England and South-East England, all of them 
under the control of a regional body responsible 
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A typical Black Country scene near Ocker Hill. Industry has condemned an enormous area to stagnant pools and a wilderness 

of weeds, on which derelict factories are dotted, all the results of an age with no conception of planning. The Grid lines pass 

through it now as part of the first planned industry in the country, and they afford an instructive contrast to the desolation 
around them. 


to the national organisation, so that one has here an 
example of national and regional planning directed 
to the sole end of effecting co-ordination in an impor- 
tant public service and to introducing the most 
modern methods of operation, so that a reduction 
in cost may be realised and a high national average 
of efficiency obtained. 


Benefits of Organisation 


Considering the Board as an example of industrial 
reconstruction, the important matter is not so much 
what has been achieved in electrical development 
as the methods which have been adopted to concen- 
trate the national effort in the direction of greatest 
value. It may be found, for example, that every 
industry requires its own type of organisation to 
achieve the most economic results. It would be a 
mistake to advocate mere imitation, but it is sufficient- 
ly clear that the benefits resulting from combined 
effort are greater than those which might have 
resulted if undiluted J/aisser-faire had been retained 
as an active principle. 

Now, the motives of those who were responsible 
for the co-ordination of electrical development were 
not solely idealistic. The electrical manufacturing 
industry, for example, in supporting the idea of a 
national power scheme, saw quite clearly that the 
work of creating this enormously powerful weapon 
of co-ordination would entail a vast amount of 
activity in its work-shops, so that the national power 


scheme is a good example of that type of public 
works activity which is productive in every sense. 
It benefits a whole series of industries through 
the contracts awarded in construction ; it will, when 
it is in full commercial operation, have a beneficial 
effect on the supplies of an essential commodity and 
on the cost of such supplies for general distribution. 
It also makes certain that changes in technical and 
scientific development can be tackled by a body most 
competent to deal with them, as far as they affect 
the generation and main transmission of electricity, 
and it creates what may be a very powerful force 
making for electrification, and even economic 
reconstruction, based on modernization of equipment 
and electrification of manufacturing processes. 


Effects of the Grid 


The Grid will make the supply industry more 
competitive against alternative sources of power, and, 
through its effect in accelerating the modernisation 
of industry consequent on the reduction of power 
costs, it will perform an important national economic 
service. ‘Through the pooling of energy supplies, 
the Grid makes it certain that the economies which 
hitherto have been confined to the very large centres 
of demand will be spread over the whole country. 
This must lead ultimately to better territorial dis- 
tribution of economic activity and the opening up 
of economically undeveloped areas accompanying, 
or perhaps resulting from, industrialisation of agri- 
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Cooling Towers of Wolverhampton Generating Station. Wolverhampton is one of the selected stations forming part of the 
national system of electricity supply. 


culture and the closer adjustment of revenue to 
capital expenditure involved in distribution. Thus, 
an electricity supply undertaker, in considering the 
possibility of extending a distribution system over 
a sparsely populated territory with few industrial 
potentialities, no longer requires to bring into 
calculation the capital involved in providing for the 
generation of electricity. He knows he can obtain 
electricity from the Grid at a certain price common 
to an entire area and can base his estimates of revenue, 
costs and capital charges on distribution only. 

Apart from the industrial power load, considerable possi- 
bilities of extending electricity supply are to be found in 
rural and domestic electrification but this depends more upon 
the distributor than the Central Electricity Board, which 
has no direct effect upon the price of electricity charged to 
the consumer. Economies in the production of electricity, 
however, and the concentration of capital expenditure on 
immediately remunerative distribution, combined with the 
higher earning capacity of supply undertakings resulting 
from the co-ordination of power production and transmission 
in the hands of the Central Electricity Board, should make 
it easier for distributors to embark on schemes for more 
complete rural and domestic electrification. This cheapening 
of electricity will be most marked in rural areas where the 
cost of production at the present time is higher than the 
national average. 


Rural Electrification Begins 


Many authorised undertakings are developing 
the outlying areas of their districts, some have an 
urban load as a foundation, and some are developing 
rural districts partly suburban in character, while 
others are undertaking the penetration of wholly 


rural districts. One thing is characteristic of these 
progressive undertakings—they do not expect rural 
electrification schemes to pay in the first few years ; 
they have confidence, however, in the future, and 
know that the farm load will give them a better 
economic balance. 


Rural electrification has made substantial progress 
in a number of areas but the national picture is 
unsatisfactory. Out of 418,000 farms about 5,000 
are using electricity, so that potential development 
is considerable. 

In the past the farm load has been undeveloped 
largely owing to the relatively high development 
costs and to the prospects of modest returns. Low 
capital costs are most important in developing this 
work because the units consumed per head of popu- 
lation in rural areas and the revenue obtained from 
them are relatively small. Overhead line distribution 
becomes essential on account of its much lower costs 
compared with underground cable. Advance plan- 
ning ensures economic developments in the long run, 
compared with haphazard extension work carried 
out when demand arises. 

Areas in which the Grid has been of particular 
benefit in developing supplies into rural areas are 
the counties of Dumfries and Wigton, a large area 
in Mid-Cumberland, the district centered on North- 
allerton and Malton in North East England, Mid- 
Lincolnshire, East Anglia, the areas served by 
Eastbourne and the Ringmer and Sussex Electricity 
Companies, Wiltshire, Devon and North Somerset. 
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Dunstan Generating Station, near Newcastle. This station forms part of the National Grid and is an example of the new type of 


architecture based largely on the use of steel and concrete. 


It was opened officially at the beginning of 1933 and has an 


installed capacity of 150,000 kilowatts, split up into three units. 


One can see already how electrification has been 
an important factor in the conversion of agriculture 
into an industry able to use up its own products 
and reduce waste to vanishing point. A very good 
example is provided by a concern in the Midlands 
which farms over 6,000 acres feeding into a jam- 
making and canning factory on the one side of the 
territory devoted to a certain range of products, and 
a canning factory on the other devoted almost 
entirely to vegetables. This industrial concern had 
solved the problem of combining mixed farming 
and fruit-farming with the conversion of farm pro- 
ducts into more valuable marketable products, and 
the power used for doing so was almost entirely 
electricity, and the electricity was supplied by a 
company wholly dependent on the Grid. 


Significant Economic Changes : 
Decentralisation 


Three important changes are taking place—the 
revival of economic activity in the rural township 
or village, the industrialisation of agriculture, and the 
location of new industries destined to meet the 
requirements of the consumer in those self-contained 
power areas. 


Considering the effect of the Grid upon national 
development it is evident that the new power network 
makes possible a decentralisation of industries, a 
better economic balance between agriculture and 
manufacture and a revival of local activities. 
The whole problem of economic planning 
is closely connected with the various regional 
planning schemes and town-planning schemes put 
forward by advisory committees established in 
different areas. ‘The range of such schemes both 
of town and regional planning is very great indeed 


but they appear to have a characteristic in common 
—that they do not construct so much as prohibit. 
They survey certain areas which may or may not be 
devoted to industrial enterprise. They do not show 
to what extent the work of local authorities, vitally 
interested in the proper development of their areas, 
can be directed to the end that development will 
take place. 


Town Planning 


Town planning bears almost entirely on building 
and its associated activities such as roads, water, 
electricity supplies and touches to some extent on 
commercial activity and the definition of open 
spaces. It may de-limit the territorial range of 
industrial activity and decide where factories may 
be placed and what type of factories are permissible. 
One of the most notable examples of this type of 
examination was shown in an exhibition held last year, 
where a number of architects had carried out a survey 
of large sections of London with a view to classificaton 
of the structures in them. The maps they shewed 
of these structures were extraordinarily valuable, 
inasmuch as they proved that some planning has 
already taken place in considerable sections of 
London and it is true that economic conditions alone 
may lead to planning. So we find the main indus- 
trial enterprises in well-defined areas. One can 
see concentration of this type taking place at Dagen- 
ham and at Battersea, where great public utilities 
are putting down important plant for the supply of 
heat and power to the London Area. A number 
of estates have come into existence which aim 
specifically at industrial development, such as 
Trafford Park at Manchester and the Slough estates 
at Slough. 
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Regional Planning 


Regional planning is slightly more ambitious. 
A very good example of this type of activity is shewn 
by the Cumbrian regional planning scheme, issued 
last year. The material collected in this publication 
is extraordinarily valuable but the intention of the 
publication is not so valuable—namely, to maintain 
the Lake District as a very closely preserved area 
which would not be subjected to any form of econo- 
mic exploitation. Thus we find undue emphasis 
being laid on the proposal of the Central Electricity 
Board to run a secondary line through Keswick 
across an area which, in the opinion of the unbiassed 
observer, would not be adversely affected by the 
construction of transmission towers. Now it is 
quite certain that the future generation will be 
definitely unwilling to agree to the retention of 
primitive conditions in the Lake District. There are 
a considerable number of villages located in the 
area with very wide stratches of agricultural land 
and land capable of afforestation, and, if conditions 
of economic prosperity demand that those resources 
in the Lake District shall be properly used, some 
compromise must be adopted. Now the regional 
planning experts have never answered that question. 
How is it possible to make certain that the real 
amenities of the Lake District will be preserved 
consistent with the proper utilisation of the economic 
resources of the District ? One can see, both in the 
town planning and regional planning schemes a 
largely negative attitude. They do not propose or 
even examine constructive methods of reconstruction. 
In other words they do not plan, because regional 
planning, as carried out by them, is no preparation 
for constructive activity. 


National Co-ordination 


Should the industrial development of Great Britain on 
any plan or series of plans be national alone or be regional 
with a national co-ordination ? 
It is quite true that certain 


and banking, therefore, the case in favour of regional 
development with some form of national co-ordination is 
probably greater than the case for centralisation without 
regional control. How much stronger is the case for 
properly balanced industrial development in the principal 
areas of Great Britain ! 


Regional planning should establish a balance 
between utilisation of local economic resources and 
the social requirements of the population benefiting 
from them. Why, for example, should a great 
capital like Glasgow, one of the wealthiest in the 
world, have the worst housing conditions? There 
is a striking sentence in a recent publication of 
Fenner Brockway—‘ Hungry England ”—where he 
contrasts the appalling sanitary arrangements in 
the Bridgeton district of Glasgow with the un- 
employment in the greatest sanitary engineering 
works in the world, at Paisley and Barrhead. The 
inference from this observation is that the increment 
in wealth and capital, which is a condition of progress 
under the capitalist state in any area, should be 
allocated as far as possible to the public service and 
social necessities of that area. Capital should not 
have full liberty of movement, if such liberty means 
economic deprivation in any area and excessive 
over-building in another area. 


The concentration of the capital market in London 
has of course, been a prime factor in causing such 
dislocation, just as the concentration of the national 
income and expenditure in London has also been 
a factor. The great problem confronting regional 
planning experts in the future is exactly the control 
and allocation of surpluses of industrial production. 


Local Artistic Traditions 

Regional planning also covers artistic and aesthetic 
things. There is in every locality, which has any 
real history, a certain inherited style and attitude 








important services such as trans- 
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and finance may not be limited 
to definite localisation but must 
have a national scope, but they 
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132,000 and 33,000 volt switching and transforming station at Nursling, near 

Southampton. This Station serves as a main point of supply for Wiltshire and 

part of Hampshire, secondary circuits running out to Salisbury and Winchester. 
It is linked up with Southampton, Portsmouth and Bournemouth 


which may or may not find expression in art or in 
commercial products. This inherited capacity is 
a most valuable source of wealth, if properly de- 
veloped, but it can only be brought out by adequate 
education and adequate facilities for translating the 
standard created by education into industrial and 
commercial work. Such regionalism has been very 
highly developed in countries like 
France, Germany or, for that matter, 
in Italy, but not in this country. If, 
for example, one desires to understand 
the artistic effort of Germany one 
does not go to Berlin. One goes to 
a dozen centres many miles from the 
capital and those sections of industry 
which are susceptible to artistic in- 
fluence, such as textiles, furniture, 
brass and iron, building and architec- 
ture have also some regional distinction 


From many points of view this last 
development of all is most important 
and it is the one development which 
has been scrupulously omitted by 
existing regional planning authorities, 
and even town-planning authorities, 
in working out their schemes. They 
have taken note of local supplies and 
local materials adequate for their pur- 
poses but they have not really studied 
local artitic and even social standards. 


The world of the future, as far as 
can be seen, is not a world of 
centralised or standardised tastes but 





a world of greater individuality in 
those matters which make for the 
. improvement of living standards. 
ar The one good thing the depression 
has done has been to show that 
standardisation in everything can be 
driven to such a point that it becomes 
a social menace. Careful observation 
of the situation in the United States 
or Germany will confirm this point 
of view. In many technical and 
industrial things one can co-ordinate 
and centralise and rationalise, but in 
the things which have an ultimate sig- 
nificance greater than that of industry, 
one cannot standardise or centralise or 
rationalise, and regional planning, if 
it can break up this movement and 
give to individual local capacity greater 
liberty of expression and of execution, 
will have justified itself. 
With the establishment of the Grid 
a new and vital factor must be taken 
into consideration by those in whose 
direction lies the planning of the new 
Britain. In many quarters the 
implications of the new national plan 
of power distribution have been but 
dimly recognised but only when town 
planners appreciate the importance of the part which 
the Grid is destined to play in the industrial, social 
and cultural activities of the future, and make the 
fullest use of the service which it offers to their 
function of planning will the reorganization and de- 
velopment of the national life proceed along orderly 
and intelligent lines. 





132,000 volt transforming station at Barking, showing 60,000 volt transformers 
on the right. This station has a total capacity of 420,000 kVA., and is one 
of the largest of its type in the World 
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THE GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN 
PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING TOUR—No. 17 
VISIT TO NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, SOUTH SHIELDS AND MIDDLESBROUGH 


CITY AND COUNTY OF 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE 


HE chief interest in the visit to Newcastle on 

this occasion was in the work of slum clearance, 
for which the City has established a reputation. 
The attached tables show the schemes which have 
been completed already under the 1930 Act, and 
those for which confirmation orders have been 
issued. 

In the eastern area of the City six clearance areas 
involved the displacement of 18,000 persons. The 
conditions of these condemned properties is almost 
indescribable. In one case what lino was possessed 
by the tenant was laid on the earth floor. Dampness 
from below was made worse by water pouring in from 
above, and for this one room the tenant paid 3/7 
a week. 

Those who are depressed regarding the magnitude 
of the problem or who doubt the determination of 
Local Authorities, should visit Newcastle, whose 
Corporation is probably doing more than any other 
body to clear its slums. Its programme includes 
26 different areas and so far its policy is to rehouse 
on the nearest cottage estates. 

Particular mention should be made of the 
bungalows for aged people on the St. Anthony and 
Stamfordham Estates. In the former case 99 
bungalows have been built and let at 6/6 per week 
inclusive. The Exchequer subsidy of £5 for a 
bungalow under the 1930 Act was obtained and the 
Corporation added £3 17s. 6d. as a rate subsidy. 
Each bungalow cost £200 to erect. A central 
pathway leads from the opening archway and a 
series of quadrangles with grass centres gives a 
pleasant and homely appearance to the estate. 

The Association were the guests of the Corporation 
at luncheon, at which the Sheriff, Alderman J. W. 
Telford, presided, in the absence of the Lord Mayor. 
The Sheriff, in his welcome, said that the Corporation 
had built over 10,000 houses. There are 50,000 
unemployed in the city, and 25 to 30 per cent. of the 
Corporation tenants are out of work, but in spite of 
such difficulties the Corporation had done well in 
housing and its present programme was being faced 
with determination to clear all slums from the city 
in the period of five years. 

In replying for the Association, the Earl of 
Stamford said that the housing estates had impressed 
them with their fine layout, charming and dignified 
appearance and design of a high architectural merit. 
This was in contrast to the common idea that all 


that was required was houses, and no matter what 
they look like. Just as Newcastle gave the lead to 
England in Parliamentary reform a hundred years 
ago, So it is giving a lead to-day in improving housing, 
clearing slums and generally promoting the happi- 
ness of the people. 

A series of papers were read by leading exponents 
of the conditions on the Tyneside. We reproduce 
hereunder some extracts from the papers, numbered 
1 to 5. 


(1) ‘* Regional Planning on Tyneside,’’ by 
Major J. W. Steele, City Engineer, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

HEN the various local Authorities on North 

Tyneside were considering a Town Planning 
scheme it was found difficult to achieve any co- 
operation upon matters which affected more than 
one Authority. Newcastle Corporation convened a 
conference in 1922 of the various local Authorities 
on Tyneside out of which grew the North Tyneside 
Regional Planning Committee. It is North Tyne- 
side that we are considering to-night, representing 
Northumberland County Council, Newcastle, Tyne- 
mouth, Wallsend and Blyth Corporations, Gosforth, 
Whitley, Monkseaton, Newburn, Earsden, Seghill, 
Long Benton, Seaton Delaval and Wheatslade 
Urban District Councils. 

The region covers approximately 200 square 
miles from the river going north to Blyth, and 
westward to Castle Ward Rural district. At the 
time the report was published in 1931 the region 
had a population of 550,000 with a rateable value of 
34 millions. The industries of the Region are 
chiefly coal mining, exporting, ship-building and 
engineering. Many other industries have settled 
on the Tyne. 

One of the first important matters to be con- 
sidered by the Regional Committee was the system 
of road communication through the region. It had 
long been felt that a road from Newcastle to Tyne- 
mouth, carrying the coast traffic, was needed. 
Such proposals were made by the Regional Com- 
mittee and the coast road of five miles was recently 
opened. Many recommendations were made for 
widening existing roads and improving communica- 
tions from the river northwards. For all new roads 
the Regional Committee has determined that a 
minimum gradient of one in 40 is the most suitable, 
and that with regard to curves that these should not 
be of a less ratio than 800 ft. This is based on the 
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assumption that two approaching vehicles travelling 
at 30 miles per hour shall be mutually visible for a 
sufficient period before passing, to prevent a collision. 


One of the advantages of town planning which 
owners are realising is that under existing bye-laws 
30 per cent. of the land under a development scheme 
has to be given up to roads, whereas under a town 
planning scheme the percentage to be given up is 
only 20 per cent. 


Another of the difficulties confronting the Com- 
mittee was the need for improvement in river 
crossings and three additional bridges were proposed 
to be built across the Tyne at different places. 


With regard to open spaces, recommendations 
were made for providing areas for recreation in the 
proportion of one acre for every 1,000 of population. 
An attempt has been made to site these open spaces 
so that no residential area is more than half a mile 
from an open space. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne was the first Corporation to 
secure powers to plan built up areas by virtue of their 
private Act of 1926, and this Act gave powers to 
enable the City to be made subject to town planning 
. schemes, The relevant sections of the 1926 Act 
giving these powers are set out in the Regional 
Report of the Committee. 


(2) ‘*Industrial Tyneside,’’ by Dr. H. A. 
Mess, Ph. D. 


OCIAL conditions on Tyneside present an area 

of intense over-crowding, early marriages and high 
birth rate. The percentage of over-crowding can 
be stated at between 30 and 40 per cent. as compared 
with 10 per cent. in other places in England and 
Wales. ‘These conditions go back two centuries or 
more and some of the houses are older than the 
industrial revolution. Tyneside has been made by 
historical circumstances. ‘The area was quite isolated 
until recent years. To the north is Scotland, and a 
different country. To the west, the Pennines make 
a real boundary between Northumberland and 
Cumberland. South of the Tyne for a century 
there was open land for many miles, and even 
to-day is a far cry to the industrial towns of the 
West Riding. ‘Tyne-siders were a very disturbed 
race, constantly subject to border fighting—no 
security or certainty—and therefore perhaps there 
was no need of permanent buildings of outsanding 
merit. 


Tyneside felt the first shock of the industrial 
revolution, and the tremendous development of 
coal areas. This led to a strong local tradition and 
custom in housing which ‘has not found imitation 
in other parts of the country. Housing is common 
in the “one up and one down house,” and this 
difference is as noticeable as the different methods 
of washing in London, Manchester and Newcastle. 

Some of the industrial towns on the river present 
a peculiarly interesting study ; for instance, Newburn 
presents a complete cycle of the 19th century. It 
grew up around steel works, but to-day the large 


works have been dismantled and the steel industry 
moved elsewhere. From the water mill still existing 
to the steam hammer in the dismantled works can 
be read the history of a century. 


Tyneside has always had a high birth rate. For 
Newcastle, during the period 1913-1931, the birth 
rate was a constant 10 per cent. higher than the 
average for England and Wales, and for some of the 
crowded wards greater still. There is no doubt 
the fall in the birth rate during the last decade has 
eased overcrowding more than new buildings. 
But to reduce overcrowding to a smaller figure on 
Tyneside would require an effort far greater than in 
most parts of the country. 


One of the features of the industrial areas of 
Northumberland and Durham which impress a 
stranger is the number of houses packed into so small 
a space even where there is abundance of vacant 
land. An enormous amount of valuable space is 
wasted in the back lanes which are a feature of 
Tyneside towns and these lanes are expensive to 
light and keep clean. In this connection the whole 
question of parks and open spaces becomes im- 
portant. Newcastle has 1,200 acres of open spaces, 
roughly 4} acres per 1,000 of the population, but 
this high average is not to be found in any other 
of the Tyneside towns. 


A contribution to the improvement of houses on 
the Tyneside can be made by Public Utility Societies. 
The examples of the Newcastle Improvement Society 
in buying suitable types of property and recon- 
ditioning them shows not only how increased 
accommodation can be given, but how areas can be 
preserved from general deterioration. 


(3) Slums and their creation. Councillor W. 
Thompson. 


the course of an address Councillor Thompson 
dealt with many conditions which create slums and 
which are to be found in dealing with their clearance. 
Much can be done by personal influence and working 
in co-operation with local estate agents. Newcastle 
has an arrangement with estate agents whereby they 
will take one-person-tenants and the housing Com- 
mittee will take a family out of present overcrowded 
houses in the hands of the estate agents. The 
result of experience in moving tenants from slum 
areas to new estates is the impossibility of dis- 
tinguishing between those tenants who have come 
from slums and those who have come from else- 
where. Of the £75,000 rent roll, arrears last year 
amounted to only £365 amongst rehoused tenants. 
It has often been said that people must live in 
slums owing to the need to be near their work. 
It is found that only 10 per cent. of the people in 
the condemned areas in Newcastle are there because 
they are near their work. A programme for five 
years, prepared by the Newcastle Corporation, 
includes 42 new clearance areas involving 223 families 
5,000 houses and 18,000 persons. 
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Fig. 1. 


Newcastle on Tyne. 


St. Anthony’s Estate. 


Bungalows for aged Couples. 





RE-HOUSING ACCOMMODATION PROVIDED AND IN HAND AT NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE FOR 










































































PERSONS DISPLACED FROM UNHEALTHY AREAS. HOUSING ACT, 1930 
SCHEMES COMPLETED. 
No. of { No. of Rentals per week | Floor Areas | Hse. Costs 
Clearance Area persons Houses Re-Housing Site 
displaced | provided | Net | Gross | 3-rm. | 4-rm| 3-rm| 4-rm 
3-rm| 4-rm Houses | s. d. is. 2d. |S. ISL £ £ 
Dunn’s Cottages 34 1 6 || Ferguson’s Lane io | : 7" .. ; } 660 | 750 | 305 | 323 
Cut Bank No. 2 32 | 3| 4/| St. Anthony’s | 660 | 760 | 306 | 328 
St. Peter’s .. 937 88 | 117 a | 660 | 760 | 306 | 328 
Cut Bank No. 1 ‘ 422 38 54 ie 3-rm 410|7 8 
Appleton’s Buildings 101 14 9 iy 4-rm 6 4|9 8 \ eo 760 | 288 | 313 
Quality Row oa 377 33 | 49 fe 
| 1903 | 177 | 239 | | | 
SCHEMES IN HAND ; ORDERS FOR WHICH HAVE BEEN CONFIRMED. 
No. ot No. of | | 
persons Houses ! | Rentals per week _| Floor Areas | Hse. Costs 
Clearance Area to be tobe || , | | 
| displaced provided | Re-Housing Site | Net | Gross | 3-rm 4-rm| 3-rm} 4-rm 
| | | | 
3-rm 4-rm)| Houses | s. d. | s. d.| S. ft.| S. ft. fi £ 
Elswick East Terrace | 784 66 | 104 ! Ferguson’s Lane | 3-rm. 4 10 | rs : } 650 | 760 | 269 | 298 
| | 4-rm. | 6 4 {1 
Byker Bank Areas (3 areas) 1205 {| 99 | 162 | Daisy Hill | 600 | 702 | 271 | 288 
|| | to 
| ] | | | | 735 | av. | av. 
Gallowgate & West Central | 1195 130 | 135 || Ferguson’s Lane | | | | 602 | 694 
Areas (11 areas) | | | A. 
} 1} | ° 
*Cambrian Row and 388 47 40 Cambrian | | | 602 | 694 | 270 | 312 
Diamond Row Areas | l | | ~ av. 
(6 areas) || | | 
East Central Areas (5 | 251 29 | 27 || Byker Town .. | | | 602 | 694 | 270 | 290 
areas) | | | | tae 
| | | | 
| 2823 | 371 | 468 | 























*Includes properties in the possession of Newcastle City Council. 
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Fig. 2. Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


SOUTH SHIELDS 


HE visit to South Shields gave an encouraging 

picture of the development of large attractive 
well-designed housing estates, even in a town where 
the depression has been felt most acutely. The 
following schedules show the extent of Corporation 
activities and the town must feel indebted to the 
Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Mr. J. PATON 
WATSON, for his work in recent years. 

Two schemes call for special comment. Under 
the 1924 Act 264 bungalows have been built for 
aged people. The financial details of these are 
given on the following tables, from which it will be 
seen that the inclusive rent is 4/6 per week. Each 
bungalow contains a bedroom, living room, with 
fire and cooking range combined, scullery with bath, 
W.C. and coalhouse. To avoid any possible 
monotony, or unnecessary segregation, the bungalows 
are combined with buildings of two-storey flats, 
giving similar ‘accommodation but not- necessarily 
reserved for aged people. 

The largest estate at present being developed by 
MR. WATSON is at Farnham Road, where 216 
two-bedroomed flats, 102 three-bedroomed and 14 
four-bedroomed flats are provided. The average 
cost per flat is £238 and they are let at 7/1 per week 
inclusive. 

Much could be written on the general development 
of South Shields if space permitted. An effort is 
being made to attract to the town visitors who will 
use its foreshore for holiday pleasures, and each 
year the amenities are being increased in several 
directions. 

There are four collieries in the town, one of a 
particularly modern type, which in no way has the 
appearance of being what it is. The town is very deter- 








Two Ball Lonnen Estate 


mined to carry out its clearance of slums, and has 
told the Minister of Health that its five-year pro- 
gramme will be completed in three years. 


(4) The Difficulties and Requirements of 
Modern Clearance Schemes under the 1930 
Housing Act, by Mr. J. Paton Watson, Borough 
Surveyor, South Shields. 


Bsc 1930 Act dealt a severe and necessary blow 
to the owners of slum property and it has taken 
our legislators half a century with Public Health, 
the Housing Acts, to give Local Authorities adequate 
powers to control the housing conditions of the 
working class. 

It is surprising, however, that while this Act has 
dealt with the owners of the property, the more 
favoured owners of land in Slum ~ Areas are still 
protected. In many cases where ground rentals 
are payable, the owners of demolished property in 
Clearance Areas are still liable for the ground rental. 

From my attendance at Housing Conferences 
it is evident that conditions of housing and the 
requirements of the population on Tyneside are 
somewhat different from those in other parts of the 
country. However, when your Association indicated 
a desire to come and see the conditions for your- 
selves and the difficulties we had in hand, it showed 
your interest and I hope you will learn something 
from your visit and from our efforts and errors. 

To anticipate intelligently the future expansion 
of a town, only costs thought, but to remedy the 
defects of the past and bad development, has cost 
many towns a fortune, and the Act of 1930 gives us 
the opportunity of remedying the worst defects 
in our towns at a minimum of cost to the community. 
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Fig. 3. South Shields. L. & N.E.R. Co.’s Workmen’s houses in Green Lane 


In dealing with Slums the main problem is the 
prevention of the cause of the evil. 

If the Local Authorities would analyse the slum 
problem and appreciate that its cause is largely due 
to sub-letting and dividing large houses into single 
rooms, they would not be averse to building and 
owning small houses. If all single rooms were 
owned by the Local Authorities and equipped with 


modern sanitary conveniences, I see no reason why 
they should become slums, but so long as Local 
Authorities refuse to provide this accommodation 
slums will continue to be created and large profits 
made out of slum property by private enterprise. 


[The above photograph shows the standard of pre- 
war housing with its grid iron lay out.] 





Fig. 4. South Shields. 


Bungalows for aged persons. 
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Quick and drastic action should be taken under 
Section 17 of the Act by the Sanitary Authority to 
prevent property deteriorating into slum conditions— 
and thus placing upon the public the financial 
obligations involved in the re-housing of the tenants. 

In the case of the Clearance Order the whole of 
the property in the Area must be considered as 
insanitary or injurious to health and may consist of 
several hundred houses as has been the case in 
South Shields or only a few houses. If the site is 
of no value to the Local Authority and unsuitable 
for re-housing purposes, then this is the best and 
most economical course to adopt. If circumstances 
should change and the site should be found of some 
utility, the Local Authority can, on the failure of 
the owners to develop, still acquire the site com- 
pulsorily. 

Where the site is of some value or the Local 
Authority is desirous that the site should develop 
after demolition has taken place, the authority should 
proceed by a Compulsory Purchase order, but the 
obligation and cost of demolition then falls on the 
Local Authority.- 

Where sound properties are already in the Area 
and a good layout can ultimately be obtained by the 
elimination of certain properties, the area should 
be declared an Improvement Area. 

While this course is of distinct advantage to the 
owner of good property, who has the misfortune to 
be in a Slum District, it is not the most economical 
from the local authorities’ point of view, because the 
improvement of the Area will necessitate the de- 
molition of certain properties and the acquisition 
of the vacant sites of the property by the local 
authority, and the benefits of this expenditure all 
go to the owners of the improved properties while 
the local authority have still to meet the financial 
obligations of re-housing the displaced tenants from 
the improved areas. 

Our experience in South Shields, where property has 
seldom been built to a high standard, is that you must cut 
deeply and drastically if you are to cure the disease, and it 
is because of this that we have adopted Clearance Orders 
only as the real and most economical cure. The sites 
owing to their contours, do not lend themselves to re- 
development for housing without excessive cost. 

So far there has been no attempt to redevelop the cleared 
sites at South Shields, and I see little hope of this being 
done by private enterprise, because the cleared sites are in 
so many ownerships and in such small parcels that it is 
practically impossible for individual owners to redevelop 
their sites and comply with the Byelaws. It would appear 
that the only way the cleared sites can develop will be by 
the Local Authorities exercising their compulsory powers 
on the owners failing to develop and holding the land for 
re-sale in required areas. 

The time schedule of the clearance areas in South Shields 
may be of interest, and appears on the next page. 

In these schemes 758 families have been re- 
housed involving a transfer of 3,380 people, in 
addition to this, the Council’s five year plan necessi- 
tates the building of 1,948 houses for 8,030 persons. 
Little or no difficulty has been experienced in 
getting the tenants to take up the new accommodation 
and only 145 families, consisting of 346 persons, 
preferred transfers and gave way to 146 families 
consisting of 692 persons. 


Financial obligation on the public for re-housing 
schemes amount to £3 per person, and in addition 
we have found in South Shields after 12 months 
working that arrears amount to 3 per cent. of the 
rentals. 

Maintenance will be higher than on other schemes 
—say £4 to £5 per house instead of £2 5s. on 
1924 schemes. 

Owing to the housing shortage since the war the 
thought of having no shelter has been a constant 
fear with the working classes, and it is peculiar that 
despite the impoverished condition of the com- 
munity in this area, private owners freely state that 
the working classes are to-day paying their rent 
better than they have ever known. 

Perhaps the problem is more acute in this area 
because of the poverty of the inhabitants and therefore 
from the outset we have had to keep costs and rents 
as one of the most important considerations, but 
on inspection of the schemes I think you will agree 
that we have attained this object without sacrificing 
our layouts or standards, although our density has 
been increased to 24 to the acre and the schemes are 
built in flats. 

I believe the smaller type of house is justified 
to-day because it is not increased accommodation 
that is so much required as modern sanitary accom- 
modation and appliances in the houses, and if these 
facilities are attached to a small house you can have 
quite a good dwelling although it may only have 
one living room. 

It is obvious from the census returns that there 
is a continual reduction in the family unit, and as it 
is likely to be permanent, the building of the smaller 
house is justified. 

While densities of 12 to the acre and under are 
proper in residential towns like Scarborough they 
cannot be justified in industrial towns like on Tyne- 
side where you have as in South Shields 115,000 
confined to 3,000 acres and all the available un- 
developed land surrounding you reserved for un- 
restricted mineral working. 


I am of the opinion that the slum and housing 
problem would have been solved by now if the 
local authorities had faced the facts, and not kept 
to the ideals in housing that were propagated during 
the boom post-war period and to which many 
authorities are still clinging. 

We have built 250 houses for aged persons under 
section 46 of the 1930 Act, but greater use should 
have been made of this subsidy by local authorities 
while it existed. ; 

I find from the census for South Shields that 
there are 4,390 married and widowed males over 
60 years of age, and 4,050 widowed females over 50, 
making a total of 8,440, or 29 per cent. of the families 
of the borough, and I find that this percentage is 
common to other towns and cities. A very large 
number of these I have no doubt would welcome 
the accommodation that could have been provided 
under this section, and would no doubt have vacated 
the larger houses, thus relieving the general situation. 

This type of house can be built to-day by local 
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Fig. 4. 


Dacre Street Flats—Sullivan Square. 


Two Blocks, 12 Two-bedroomed, Two Storey Flats, 


Middlesbrough. ' 


authorities at an all in cost of £200 and with a 
subsidy of £7 10s., let at 4/6 per week, but could 
be let at a rental of 7/6 without subsidy. 

As many of our towns and cities cannot provide 
fast and cheap means of transport economically in 
the way it can be done in the Metropolitan area, it 
will, in my opinion, become necessary either to 
create satellite towns, such as have always been 
advocated by this association or replace our central 
residential areas on the lines adopted on the Continent 
by the erection of large blocks of flats with sufficient 
open space and gardens surrounding them, so that 
the low-paid wage earner may reside in comfort 
reasonably near his employment without necessary 
heavy costs of transport. 

If such methods are not followed I fear that the 
problem of overcrowding in the central district will 
continue with us with all its hindrances to progress 
and injury to health. 


(5) RECEPTION AT MIDDLESBROUGH 


Ag. the reception of the Middlesbrough Corpora- 
tion to the Association, His Worship the Mayor, 
COUNCILLOR J. WESLEY BROWN, J.P., pre- 
sided, and COUNCILLOR H. D. LEVICK, 
F.R.C., J.P., Chairman of the Housing Committee, 
gave an outline of the Corporation’s Housing 
activities. Speaking with reference to tuberculosis 
he said: 

I have been concerned (as a medical man and as Chairman 
of the Middlesbrough Housing Committee) for some years 
at the overcrowded conditions under which our tuberculous 


population lives, with its concomitant high death rate. 
I therefore asked DR. HENRY, our Tuberculosis Medical 


Officer, to prepare a census of the tuberculous population 
which he carried out in 1926. On his dispensing register 
there were 1,679 patients and the overcrowding amongst 
them was such that no less than 486 persons, who were de- 
finitely infectious had to share a bed with a person who, at 
the time, was not infected. 

The great bulk of the houses which these people occupied 
are 3and 4rodmed (3 rooms preponderating) and though 
the houses are small, the families are large. Of the houses 
investigated 220 are occupied by two families each, and 
the number of families increases per house until three are 
occupied by seven families each, and 320 take in lodgers, 
the number even amounting up to as many as seven in some 
houses. These figures give cause for grave anxiety. Indeed 
our measures for combating Tuberculosis have not been 
very successful, and our Sanatorium system of treatment 
has shown a very inadequate return for its cost. 

It was stated some years ago that out of every 1,000 


_ patients who had received Sanatorium treatment, only 14 


were alive after 12 years, and also that the mortality amongst 
Sanatorium patients showed no improvement on that of 
patients treated in pre-Sanatorium days. 

It seems to me that the cause of this failure is not far to 
seek. The patient, benefitted by his: sanatorium treatment, 
returns to his old bad environments, where he relapses and, 
in the overcrowded conditions in which he lives, is a constant 
source of infection to others. The tuberculous person’s 
home should be in the sunshine and pure air, and sufficiently 
commodious to act as a permanent sanatorium for him, 
and which is of much greater importance for the future 
generation, a “‘ preventorium ”’ for the family. 

Although for some years we have, in allocating houses 
on behalf of the Middlesbrough Council been giving pre- 
ference to families where tubercle was present in some 
member, it was not until 1931 that I persuaded our Town 
Council to embark upon a scheme of placing a tuberculous 
family (in poor circumstances and needing assistance) in a 
house on our Grove Hill estate and subsidising the rent. 

Thirty families are now being dealt with at a cost of £300. 
Certain rules—relating to personal hygiene, and regular 
observation by doctor and nurse—have to be observed, but 
no difficulties have been experienced in this respect amongst 
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Fig. 5. 14 Better-class houses fronting Acklam Road. A3, Three Bedroomed, Non-Parlour Type. 
Whinney Banks Housing Estate, Middlesbrough. 


families living in these houses (which are scattered over the 
estate) only two fresh cases have occurred, and no child 
under 16 has acquired the disease since the inception of the 
scheme. 

These statements confirm my belief in the scheme and 
show the value of our housing estates as a factor in combating 
Tubercular disease, which is further supported by the 
following statistics : 

During 1931 and 1932 no case of pulmonary tuberculosis 
under 16 years of age has been notified as occurring on the 
Grove Hill estate, and our general tuberculosis notifications 
show a marked decline for in the years 1930, 1931 and 1932 
the notifications were respectively 531, 420 and 380. Apart 
from the sickness and suffering amongst the patients them- 
selves, economy dictates a course such as above described, 
for at the time our census was taken the cost of tuberculosis 
to Middlesbrough was reckoned at £25,000 a year. 


The Town Clerk of Middlesbrough, Mr. 
PRESTON KITCHIN, had prepared for the 
benefit of the Association an illustrated brochure 
on Housing during the years 1830-1933. Many 
areas of the scheme, illustrated in the report, were 
subsequently visited. A few notes will be useful 
to record particulars of the various estates visited 
under the guidance of the Town Clerk. 

On the Brambles Farm Estate there are already 404 
houses, and a shopping centre, while 100 houses are in 
course of erection. A point of particular interest on this 
estate is the provision to each house of a separate wash-house 
built in brick and with a slate roof, containing a coal-house 
and store cupboard, in addition to washing facilities. This has 
been added at a cost of £16 100 and is a great convenience 
compared with such facilities being inside the house. The 
Council has provided 48 bungalows for aged people, which 
have proved very popular, and are well-maintained and 
undoubtedly enjoyed by the occupants. 

The work of the Council is not confined solely to new 
houses. A five-year programme for housing was submitted 
under the 1930 Housing Act, and a new programme has 


been submitted in response to the recent appeal of the 
Minister of Health. 

One of the slum clearance schemes dates back to 1923, 
when the Dacre Street Improvement Order was issued. 
The area was dealt with as an Improvement Scheme under 
Part I of the Housing Act of 1890. The area was .83 
acres, containing 59 inhabited houses, at a density of 71 to 
the acre. The density of population was 353 per acre, 
and the death rate for the preceding five years was 30.87, 
as compared with 17.09 for the town as a whole. The 
infant mortality rate for the same period was 269, compared 
with 129 for the town as a whole. 285 persons had to be 
rehoused. This was accomplished by several blocks of 
two-storey flats on the site, and the erection of several 
houses on the ordinary cottage estates. The flats have a 
floor area of 670 square feet, costing £305 each excluding 
land, and are let at 7/10 per week inclusive. 

The Council are at present dealing with the Nile Street 
area by means of a Compulsory Purchase Order. On this 
site there are 173 condemned dwellings and the 846 persons 
who have to be rehoused are going to the Ayresome Housing 
Estate. 

It is impossible within the pages of this Journal to give 
an adequate resumé of the progress made by the Middles- 
brough Corporation. The historical account prepared 
especially for the Association by the Town Clerk would, no 
doubt, be sent to any person who was not a member of the 
party, if application were made. 


Dormanstown. 

While at Middlesbrough a visit was paid to Dormanstown 
to take tea with the Committee of Dormanstown Tenants 
Ltd. On this Garden Village there are 891 houses. The 
first portion of the estate, containing 300 houses, was de- 
veloped by Dorman Long & Co., Ltd., in 1918, followed by 
400 houses built by the Redcar Corporation, and 191 houses 
by Dormanstown Tenants Ltd. The estate is in proximity 
to the very extensive steel works and is the apex of a triangle 
formed by the works and the town of Redcar at its base. 
The layout of the village is very attractive and when com- 
pleted will undoubtedly form a well-planned and organised 
community. 
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MIDDLESBROUGH CORPORATION HOUSING ESTATES 




































































TABLES IN RESPECT TO HOUSING 
Floor Price 
Site Scheme No. Type Area Cubical per ft. Cost Rent 
Sup. ft. Contents Cub. 
s.d. 
Marton Grove | 1919 Asstd. 138 A3 Con. 730 8190 2 it Av. £1040 12 2 
280 B3 Con. 880 9960 2 4 14 1 
1043 11400 
64 A2 730 10531 1 8} 10 1 
42 A2 730 9480 i. z } Av. £955 10 1 
96 A3 880 11769 1 7} and £607 = 2 
60 A3 880 11946 1 9 @ 2 
30 A3 880 11946 6} £366 
Acklam 22 A2 880 10531 1 5.8 Aver. 10 1 
20 A3 940 11796 1 38 £1175 12% 2 
64 B3 1080 15166 1 3.8 14 1 
Marton Grove 1923 Act 133 B3 940 13750 6.6 £380* 14 1 
” 91 A3 870 11600 7.4 £365 12 2 
Aclkam 1924 Act 6 A3 870 11600 8 £370t ll 4 
Marton Grove es 436 A3 870 11600 84 £412 ll 4 
” 52 B3 940 13750 7.8 £435 13 3 
D.S.L.W. 27 A3 870 11600 8 £370 12 2 
Acklam a 30 A3 870 11600 8 _ £370F 12.2 
Marton Grove 1924 Act 66 A3 729 8900 9.17 £340 9 4 
” 34 A3 729 8900 8.4 £316+ 9 4 
P 136 A2 630 7635 8.5 £270 8 0 
se 64 A2 630 7635 8 £252¢ 8 0 
Acklam eA 2 A3 Steel £450 
Whinney Bks. 5s 106 | A3 729 8900 | 8 £296 9 4 
Dacre St. Flat es 12 | A2 670 8949 | 8.5 £305 7 10 
Whinney Bks. = 100 | A3 834 9917 8 £331 9 8 
Brambles Frm. =e 104 | A3 834 9917 8 £317 9 1 
Whinney Bks. i 30 | A3 834 9917 | 8 £324} 9 8 
Brambles Frm. . 100 A3 834 9917 74 | = £306t 9 1 
Whinney Bks. 1930 12 Cottage 356 5457 8 £181 4 9 
Homes | 
Marton Grove 1923-4 6 Shops | 
Acklam mS | 2 a | 
Brambles Frm. x | 100 A3 834 9917 7 £307 15 Of | 9 1 
Whinney Bks. i> 100 A3 834 9917. | 73 £324 13 Of | 9 8 
Brambles Frm. 4 Shops 15000 ff £433 18 3 
Whinney Bks. | Tees Bdge. 40 A2 630 7635 8 | £251 0 Ot 
Rehousing 
— ‘: 14 A3 834 9917. | 6} £297t 
es a 4 A3 834 9917 | 6} £2994 
- os 1923-4 Act 100 A3 760 9582 7 £279} Ss 3 
Brambles Frm. ea 100 A3 760 9582 7 | £274} 9 1 
Whinney Bks. Re 12 Cottage 356 5457 84 | "198 4 9 
” ” ” 12 | Homes | 356 5457 } 8 £182 49 
Whin. Bks. Btr|. Class ,, 14 790 £291f 11 0 
Whinney Bks. 1923-4 Act 100 A3 760 9582 | 63 | £276 10 Of a 
‘stay A.P.C.H. 12 | 356 5457 8 | ea78 #38 
Brambles Frm.| 1923-4 Act 100 A3 | 760 9582 6} | £276 10 O¢\ 85 
Tees Bdge.Rd.| Nile Str. | 160 | A3 760 9582 64 £269 ”S 
Cl.Order | 30 | A2 | 630 «| 7635 7 | £239 5 et} RO 
| 
* | 
3285 | | | 
*Including 18 Special Type Marton Road, £450. +Direct Labour. tIncluding Wash House. 
SUMMARY 
| | | | | Tees Bdge. SUMMARY OF SUBSIDIES PRIVATE 
| Marton | | Dacre | Whinney | Brambles | Road SCHEMES ENTERPRISE 
Type | Grove | Acklam| St. Bk. Farm | Nile St. is i ies: ical 
1 i - 1 i se ee 
P | 465 64 | | —_ Act ae 1923 and 4 Act on 
: ‘ .. 1870 8 af 
N.P. 3 B.R 978 56 568 504 | 160 D.S.I. _ 57 1998 4 Act 
N.P. 2 B.R 306 22 | 70 | 30 Steel .. ss 2 at £ .. 316 
| | Cottage Homes 48 1923 and 4 Act 
NP. 1 BR. 48 | Tees Newport Yearly Con- 
Steel Houses 2 Bridge 58 tribution for 
Flats 12 | a. ies 12 40 years 16 
N | I t. - _ 
Shop ms 6 - | 4 ‘nee Ger. ; 190 1019 
TOTAL 1755 | 146 12 686 | 508 190 3297 
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ELECTRICAL SERVICE 


IN THE MODERN HOME 


By ADAM GOWANS WHYTE, B.Sc. 


HE national consciousness has been very slow 

in awakening to the importance of intelligent 
planning in the development of housing. En- 
thusiasts for this cause may feel that the delay has 
been wholly deplorable ; nevertheless, it is possible 
to discover a certain measure of compensation. 
So many advances have taken place recently in 
transport and power facilities, and also in the 
economical and efficient equipment of houses of all 
descriptions, that the planner of to-day can achieve 
better results than would have been possible ten 
or twenty years ago. Numerous services available 
to-day give him a freedom of action which the 
pioneers of town planning might well envy. 


Electricity supply at a reasonable price used to be 
the exclusive possession of large urban districts ; 
now it has become available in villages and in rural 
areas. The change has been brought about largely 
by the extension of supply from towns into the 
surrounding districts—a development of which 
Chester and Bedford provide conspicuous examples. 
Electric power companies operating over areas of 
several hundred square miles, and supply under- 
takings covering groups of small towns and villages 
have also played their part, but the dominating 
element in what may be called the national avail- 
ability of electricity is provided by the Central 
Electricity Board in the scheme of wholesale pro- 
duction popularly known as “ the Grid.” 


Although so much has been written about the 
Grid, its function is still widely misunderstood. 
People frequently describe as an anomaly the sight 
of pylons striding across a district where electricity 
is not yet available. The pylons, however, carry 
current from one power station to another, linking 
them together, or from a power station to a dis- 
tributing centre. For economic reasons this main 
transmission is carried out at extra high pressure— 
132,000 volts—this pressure being reduced at the 
distributing centres to the level required for local 
distribution and use. 


Distributing Authorities. 


The actual provision of electricity for domestic 
and industrial use in any area therefore rests with the 
distributing authorities, company or municipal. 
While the Grid assures these authorities of a cheap 
and abundant supply of electricity, the public is 
directly dependent upon the enterprise of the 
authorities (of which there are over 600) for the 
service they require. It is they who carry electricity 
into every corner of urban and suburban areas and 
extend their mains over rural territory to villages, 
hamlets, farms and country houses. 


Broadly speaking, any housing scheme in any 
part of the country can rely upon obtaining a supply 











Electric Storage Heater, as fitted in Working-Class Housing 
Estates 


of electricity. The ease and economy with which 
electric current can be transmitted gives a large 
measure of freedom in choosing the best sites. 
Not only does the provision of electric power enable 
the houses themselves to be equipped with lighting, 
cooking, heating and labour-saving appliances on 
up-to-date lines, but it greatly facilitates the solution 
of the problems of water supply and sewage. During 
the recent discussions on scarcity of water in rural 
districts it was pointed out that electric pumping 
offered a convenient means of storing and distribut- 
ing supplies. This and other problems are greatly 
simplified when it is known that electric power can 
be efficiently applied at any point or number of 
points. 


Domestic Electrical Service. 


Again, the availability of a virtually unlimited 
source of electricity enables domestic electrical 
service to be organised on sound economic lines. 
In the past, when electricity was supplied to a small 
village or town from a local generating plant, the 
policy adopted was to use electricity mainly for 
lighting and to develop other uses only in a very 
limited degree. The generating equipment was 
frequently not suited to deal with the larger demands 
for cooking, heating and other purposes ; neverthe- 
less, it is in supplying such demands that the way 
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General Electric Company’s Equipment of 
Wash-boiler and Cooker at the Aldrington 
Estate, Hove 


lies open towards cheaper electricity. The lighting 
demand is restricted to a few hours per day, and 
where it represents virtually the only load the price 
charged for it must be kept high in order to cover 
the heavy capital cost of plant, mains and other 
items in the service. Where, however, electricity 
is used for a variety of purposes during the day, 
and also perhaps for water heating on the storage 
principle during the otherwise dead hours of the 
night, the whole proposition assumes a much more 
favourable complexion. With the increase in output 
and the improvement of the “ load factor,” due to 
the spreading of the demand, current can be supplied 
at a cheap rate, encouraging its full and regular use 
and yielding an adequate return to the supply 
undertaking. 


By adopting this policy, electricity becomes 
cheap enough for use in country cottages and city 
tenements alike. The type of tariff recommended 
is what is known as a “two-part tariff,” the first part 
being a fixed charge based on the size of the build- 
ing or the capacity of the installation, and the second 
part being a low running charge for the electricity 
actually consumed. 


St. Pancras Tenements. 


As an example of how such a tariff operates in 
modern working-class dwellings we may refer to 
tenements in St. Pancras. The tenements are 
provided with an electric cooking stove (with 
aluminium kettle), a two-kilowatt electric fire, a 
5 lb. electric iron, and a 10-gallon electric wash copper 
which heats water for washing and also for the 
bath. All this apparatus, together with the standing 
charge for the electrical service and the meter rent, 
is covered by a charge of 1s. 7d. per week, which is 


included in the rent. All current is charged for, 
through a slot meter, at $d. per unit, and the average 
cost varies from 1/3} per week for a two-roomed 
flat (plus kitchen and scullery) to 2/3} per week 
for a 4-roomed flat (plus kitchen and scullery). 
The only non-electrical part of the equipment in 
these flats is an inter-oven fire. 


It will be seen, therefore, that it is possible to 
bring the amenities of electrical service within the 
reach of the working classes. They have shown 
themselves ready to adopt, and still more to appreciate, 
the use of electricity for cooking and heating as well 
as for lighting. The benefits extend to the owners 
also, since the absence of dust and fumes translates 
itself into economy. in decoration and the use of 
electric heating and cooking reduces the number of 
flues required, simplifying and cheapening con- 
struction. 


The same principles apply, of course, to all types 
of houses. Even the speculative builder is be- 
ginning to find that the larger the measure of electrical 
service he provides the greater the chance of an 
early and satisfactory disposal of the property. At 
Patcham, for example, several hundreds of semi- 
detached houses are being erected, costing not more 
than £550 and equipped with electric lighting, 





Electrical Equipment in a Kitchen at Dachet. 
(By courtesy of the ‘‘ Electrical Review’) 
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Living Room in an all-Electric House at Worthing 


cooker, wash-boiler, water-heater and fires. Ex- 
perience has shown that these houses are much 
easier to sell than those previously built with no 
electrical facilities. 


Suburban Development. 


At Surbiton, again, an estate is being opened up 
with three-bedroomed houses, costing from £880 
to £990, equipped with six inset electric fires 
(permanently fixed flush with the wall), cooker, 
refrigerator, water-heater and wash-boiler. One 
coal fire is provided in the lounge, and it has a back 
boiler which works in conjunction with the electric 
water-heater. Electricity is available at a running 
charge of 4d. a unit in the summer and 3d. a unit 
in the winter. 


These two cases are typical of the trend in the 
design of electrically-equipped houses. One coal 
fire is retained, on account of its abiding popularity 
as a means of continuous heating. The economic 
advantage of the coal fire is diminishing with the 
cheapening of electricity and may disappear altogether, 
but in any event the retention of this survival of an 
earlier age does not materially affect the benefits 
which electrical equipment affords. The elimination 


of chimneys, grates, etc., in most of the rooms saves 
space and cost, and the resulting economy more 
than covers the cost of the electrical equipment. 
On capital cost alone, therefore, the modern builder 
is justified in adopting electrical equipment. 


To those who are interested in housing develop- 
ments for reasons additional to those of profit, the 
outstanding feature is the increasing demand of the 
public for the fullest possible use of electricity in 
the home. More and more the people are becoming 
electrically-minded ; the electrical comforts and 
conveniences and household aids which were the 
luxuries of an earlier generation are to-day regarded 
as standard parts of domestic equipment. In order 
to meet this demand the minimum requirement is 
adequate wiring for heating, cooking and other uses 
in addition to lighting. The Home Wiring 
Specification prepared by the British Electrical 
Development Association sets out the provision 
requisite in the way of wall-plugs and other outlets. 
Such provision can be made in houses old or new 
without any change in traditional design or equip- 
ment, but it is clear that to secure the full benefits 
of the electrical principle co-operation between the 
townplanner, the architect and the electrical engineer 
can profitably begin at the earliest stage. 
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TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING SUMMER SCHOOL 
AT WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


W had the great pleasure of attending nearly 
all the Sessions of the Town and Country 
Planning Summer School at Digswell Conference 
House in September of this year. 


It was believed by many that this School was the 
first of its kind held in England, but, although it 
was the only one since the war period, it is well to 
recall the fact that in 1912, from the 3rd to the 
17th of August, the University of London organised 
a Summer School of Town Planning at Hampstead 
Garden Suburb to promote the extension of Uni- 
versity teaching. Mr. Raymond Unwin was the 
Chairman of the Committee and an inaugural address 
was given by the Marquis of Crewe. Amongst 
others who attended, the following names may be 
recalled: Sir Henry Miers and Professor Adshead, of 
London University, Mr. J. G. Carey, Surveyor of 
Heston and Isleworth, Mr. W. R. Davidge, Mr. 
G. L. Pepler, Mr. Elliott, Surveyor of Lydney R.D. 
Council, Mr. Reginald Dann, Mr. W. H. McLean, 
the late Mr. C. C. Reade, Mr. Horsbrough Campbell, 
City Engineer of Edinburgh, Herr Gustav Langen 
and a number of Clerks and Councillors of various 
Local Authorities. 


Objective evidence of this earlier School lies 
before us in the form of a photographic group 
preserved by Major R. Hardy-Syms, who acted as 
Honorary Secretary of a Festival Dinner, at which 
certificates issued by the University were handed to 
the members of the School. A short account of 
the proceedings appeared in the Magazine of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association for 
August, 1912. 


We are happily relieved of the duty of giving an 
adequate account of the Welwyn Summer School 
by the fact that the Association has undertaken the 
publication of a verbatim Report of 40 pages, which 
can be purchased at 3, Gray’s Inn Place, London, 
W.C.1., at a price of 1s., postage 2d. 


The material falls into three iuain divisions: 
Lectures read from prepared script, followed by 
debates; Discussion Classes led by members of 
the School; and Tours of Visitation, accompanied 
by short talks by their leaders. Readers may look 
forward to a study of a comprehensive programme. 


Work Done 


The Act of 1932 is legally permissive, but inas- 
much as there are, at the time of writing, 1,423 
town and regional planning schemes already afoot, 
it is safe to interpret the will of the Summer School 


in more emphatic terms, in the sense that the 
“schemes shall be made in respect of all land”’ 
not yet planned. 


The Legal aspects of the subject of planning were 
explained in the papers by Mr. G. L. Pepler, Mr. 
Harding Thompson and Mr. J. J. Clarke. Sociology 
was well handled by Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon, and 
the allied subject of Housing was lucidly explained 
by Captain Reiss and Mr. Frank Hunt. 


Industry received original attention in Mr. F. J. 
Osborn’s laconic treatment and in the conversation 
class, led by Mr. James W. R. Adams, in respect 
to Zoning. Urban Planning was dealt with from 
the ripe experience of Dr. Adams and, guided by 
Mr. Harding Thompson, we moved to the wider 
spaces of the Countryside. 


The problem of education in the art of Landscape 
Architecture was discussed by Mr. Prentice Mawson. 


Mr. W. H. Gaunt gave us some startling ideas 
on Transportation in relation to Industry and Com- 
merce and made us realise that we live in and by a 
state of motion. 


Among technical questions we had much light 
shed on Zoning in respect to Residential, Industrial 
and Commercial Uses by Miss Abram and Mr. 
James Adams. Mr. Cameron and Mr. Edward 
Unwin dealt with Streets, their layout and design, 
while Mr. T. F. Thompson faced the difficulties 
in the control of external Appearance of Buildings, 
while Amenities received brilliant advocacy from 
Mr. Basil Marriott on Outdoor Advertising, and a 
logical and vigorous appeal from Mr. Marlow Reed, 
who wants all the Open Spaces he can get. Garden 
Cities and Satellite towns had their share in several 
of the lectures, while Mr. Thomas Sharp supplied 
an element of controversy thereon. The visits to 
Letchworth and Welwyn provided objective lessons. 
We were led Abroad by Mr. Sarsfield Hall to Khar- 
toum, by Mr. Dann to India, by Mr. Kaufmann to 
Russia, and heard many new things. 


Finally, all these matters were raised in their 
Political Aspect by Sir E. D. Simon, Sir Theodore 
Chambers, Viscount Gage and Sir Leslie Scott, 
K.C., who must be commended for his judge-like 
control of the meeting over which he presided. 


A word may well be added on the Discussion 
Classes, of which a short account is given. They 
sometimes attained to the Socratic method and were 
very useful in encouraging participation by those 
who did not wish to make speeches. 

W.L.H. 
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Aerial View of Letchworth 


GARDEN CITY ITEMS 


LETCHWORTH NOTES. 

HE past few months have experienced much activity 
Tia the building industry in Letchworth. In the centre of 

the town, in Eastcheap, three new shops have been built 
and are now occupied, and a new shop is being erected 
adjoining the Midland Bank in Station Road. Letchworth 
provides a market for the villages many miles around, and 
the increasing number of shoppers has encouraged new shops 
to open. Plans are now being prepared for a new cinema 
in Eastcheap. Several new areas are also being opened 
out and attractive houses are being erected and disposed of 
very quickly. 

A matter of considerable interest in the town is the pro- 
vision of new offices for the Urban District Council. At 
the present time rooms are occupied over the Estate Office 
block, but the work of the Council’s staff has far outgrown 
such meagre accommodation. The Council is considering 
plans for the erection of Municipal Offices at the corner of 
Broadway and Eastcheap, overlooking the Town Square. 
Although it will be some little time before such offices are 
erected, their completion will add to the Town Square 
and provide the most important unit in what will be the 
Civic Centre. 

The other works contemplated by the Council include the 
extension of the open-air swimming pool, after the experience 
of the past two summers, when the capacity was constantly 
overtaxed. 


Readers will remember the old St. Christopher School 
which stood on Broadway. These buildings have now 
been taken over by a Teaching Order of Roman Catholic 
Nuns, known as the Daughters of Ghent. The School was 
opened last September under the name of St. Francis 
College. The old buildings are being re-modelled, and 
additional ones erected, which will still further add to the 
school facilities of the town. 

Industrially, Letchworth is in the happy state of having 
all its factories working on full time. The improvement of 
trade is very marked in particular factories. The Kryn and 
Lahy Foundry is employing over 600 persons in the manu- 
facture of a new steel, having a guaranteed minimum tensile 
strength, surpassing the British standard specification. 
The preparation for the next Census is also making the 
town busy. The British Tabulating Machine Company is 
working overtime to keep cope with the orders for their 
tabulating machinery, which is used in preparing the Census 
statistics, and in many firms where statistical work is essential. 

One firm, which supplies vehicles to municipalities all 
over the world, is also working at full pressure to cope with 
demands. 

Letchworth, with a population of 16,000, of which 7,580 
are considered the working population, has only 336 persons 
unemployed, which is half the number compared with a 
year ago. One firm, specialising in parachutes, has decided 
to erect a new factory. 
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SATELLITE TOWNS 


To the Editor of the Times. 
IR,—By the end of this month the Minister of Health 
Gespecs to have in his hands the plans prepared by the 
local authorities in England and Wales for slum clearance, 
improvement and rehousing under the powers of the Housing 
Act of 1930. 
The prospect of dealing with the slum problem once for 
all will please everyone, especially the members of the 
Garden Cities and Town Planning Association, whose aims 
have always included efforts to rid our land of the disgrace 
of bad housing. Our Association lent its aid to the work 
of increasing the number of houses for the workers im- 
mediately after the War, joining this effort to the advocacy 
of garden cities, which was, as it still is, our chief objective. 
We added, however, to the desire for numerical adequacy 
of accommodation the qualification of suitable locality ; 
we discouraged the filling up of vacant land within large 
towns or on their immediate outskirts, and in 1921 we put 
forward afresh the proposal of a national housing policy 
and a technique which would lead to the foundation of new 
satellite towns, sited to serve large natural and economic 
regions, where industry, residential housing and general 
amenity would ke joined together. 
In regard to slums we applauded the efforts of the Depart- 
mental Committee on Unhealthy Areas, and were glad to 
see its recommendations coincide with our established 
views. The Committee reported, in brief, in favour of the 
idea of garden cities as an aid to slum clearance. We did 
not hope, and do not now, to remove the slum population 
ad hoc to new garden cities, to be inhabited alone by them, 
but that the general method of decentralization should be 
recognised in the siting of new dwellings as far as that was 
practicable. 
Years have passed and the campaign on behalf of slum 
clearance is now at its maximum height. We regret to 
observe, however, that little attention is being given to our 
specific proposal in this connection. Not only is the earlier 
method of peripheral cottage estates being abandoned, but the 
general tendency to build blocks of high flats within the 
centres of the towns is being advocated and actually planned. 
Serious effects may follow from the universal employment 
of this method. The family house or cottage, with its 
garden, its privacy, safety and quietude, will give place to 
the high blocks of flats, into which people will be forced to 
live a semi-common life to which they are not accustomed; 
there may be lifts in which all will travel, balconies wherein 
children of different families will meet, common asphalt 
playgrounds, splashing pool perhaps ; common kitchens and 
laundries will be added, and common dust-chutes provided. 
These expensive “ improvements ” will become acceptable 
only because the principle of decentralisation has been 
deliberately set aside, or, perhaps more probably, simply 
forgotten. Other problems associated with this new method 
will arise from increased passenger and goods transport, 
which must be concentrated upon the buildings. 
The matter cannot be furthe: elaborated in this letter, 
but if, as we fear, the central siting of multi-storey flats is 
widely adopted, industries in their turn will be permanently 
anchored within the towns where the rehoused people live 
in new flats. Naturally a certain number of flats may be 
required, and these may best be erected by public utility 
societies, which our association is always ready to help. 
In general, we desire to see new self-contained satellite 
towns laid out as proposed by the Report of the Greater 
London Regional Planning Committee, and recommended 
by other regional reports issued during 10 years. To such 
new units industry should be induced to migrate under 
good guidance—it is doing so sporadically already—and the 
rehousing of workers rescued from the slums could be 
placed, partially at least, in these new localities. 
If this opportunity is not seized now, while it presents itself, 
it will pass away, and the next generation will suffer a new 
form of congestion, instead of the better alternative indicated 
in this letter. Yours, etc., 
Cecil Harmsworth, Chairman of the 
Council, the Garden Cities and Town 
Planning Association. 

3, Gray’s Inn Place, Gray’s Inn, W.C.1. September 28th. 


GARDEN CITIES AND TENEMENTS 


OUSING reformers may be divided broadly into two 

camps, the one advocating the establishment of garden 

cities, the other the provision of flats and tenement houses. 
Arguments for the virtues of the one and the other are 
advanced with considerable skill, and strangely enough it is 
the professional town-planner who appears to be most in 
favour of what has not inaptly been termed the barrack 
system. 'The campaign for slum clearance has reached its 
peak, and now, if ever, is the time to act, to reconcile differ- 
ences and to work in harmony towards that end which is 
most desirable. Dissension among reformers must inevit- 
ably impede that speedy progress which is so necessary 
if full advantage is to be taken of the results which have 
accrued from the action of the Minister of Health. Only 
the other day, garden city advocates were regretting the 
little attention that was being given to their specific proposals, 
while the tenement party were insisting that there is “ no 
method so economically sound or more in accord with 
English traditions and conceptions of what constitutes 
social welfare’? than housing in three and _four-storey 
blocks set in comparatively spacious surroundings within 
the town and the cottage in the open region. 

Garden cities are undoubtedly the ideal form of housing, 
so long as the restrictions placed upon the tenants are not 
too repressive and humiliating; but the price of land is 
only too often prohibitive and already there is an awakening 
to the necessity of permitting a greater number of houses to 
the acre than has been the practice in recent schemes. 
Transport offers another difficulty, for, sentiment or not 
the worker must be within such a distance of his work as 
will permit of cheap and speedy transit. It is certain that 
flats or tenement buildings will be necessary in many districts 
and it must be seen that these are accorded a sufficiency of 
open space, such space to increase with the height of the 
building. Both garden cities and block buildings have 
their uses, and each case which arises for the provision of 
the one or the other will have to be decided on its merits. 
This being so, there is no reason why, with a little in the 
way of concession, the rival camps should not join forces 
and get on with the work. (Surveyor). 


A VERY APPRECIATIVE REVIEW 

HE epic of Ebenezer Howard’s life is the success of 

this humble little shorthand writer, with no public 

school education, no private means, no influence, no 
powerful friends, by sheer force of character and personality , 
of indomitable faith and quixotic disinterestedness, arousing 
the interest of business men, raising the necessary capital, 
and ultimately founding and launching to prosperity the 
two garden cities of Letchworth and Welwyn. With 
characteristic modesty he was wont to quote Andrew 
Carnegie’s words: ‘‘ I owe my success to the co-operation 
of men far abler than myself.” These two small towns 
have revolutionised the whole conception of town-planning, 
housing, slum-clearance and kindred problems—and not 
only in the United Kingdom. The visitor who admires the 
well-designed town centres, the slightly labour-saving 
houses, the shady lanes, the tree-lined roads with their 
grass borders, the lovingly tended gardens with lawns and 
hedges and riots of colour, the open spaces, the rose-fragrant 
street corners, the close proximity of wood and meadow, 
has yet seen but the outward sign of a gracious indwelling 
spirit which pervades these happy oases in the desert of 
modern noise and conflict, and which enriches the everyday 
life of the wise and fortunate inhabitants. 

A few dates will show how speedily the garden city ideal, 
once conceived, hore effective fruit in Howard’s active life. 
His reading of Bellamy dated from 1898 ; in the same year 
he published his own epoch-making book ‘‘ To-morrow. 
A Peaceful Path to Real Reform " (re-issued in 1902 under 
the title ‘‘ Garden Cities of To-morrow ’’); in 1899 the 


Garden City Association was formed; in 1902 a Pioneer: 


Garden City Company was registered with a capital of 


£20,000 ; in 1903 the First Garden City was founded at. 


Letchworth ; in 1920 (two years after the conclusion of the 
War) the Second Garden City of Welwyn came into being. 
(The Times Literary Supplement). 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Sir Ebenezer Howard and the Town Planning 
Movement. By Dugald Macfadyen, M.A., F.R.Hist.S. 


Manchester University Press. 10/6 net, postage 6d. 


OME readers may be a little surprised at the title of 

this interesting book, and inclined to think that the 

second term might have referred to the Garden City 
movement, of which Sir Ebenezer was the founder and 
guide. But the aim of the book, is among other things, to 
show how the garden city idea has entered into town 
planning, and the author thus hitches his wagon to a star that 
is in the ascendant. It is probably true to say that more 
people believe in town planning, just now, than in the pure 
doctrine of garden cities. We do not, therefore, find fault 
with the title. 


The author, for long resident at Letchworth, was a close 
friend of Ebenezer Howard and has taken much pains to 
paint a picture of the great little man as an unique personality. 
Those of us who knew him in his maturer years can well 
believe that the qualities of persistence, industry and en- 
thusiasm which we observed, were with him from the 
beginning, and indeed, were present in his parentage. 


Preliminaries apart, the constructive thought of Howard 
began with the perusal of Looking Backward, the first of the 
Socialist utopias of the last generation. Bellamy’s golden 
age came about while his hero lay suffering from sleeping 
sickness and everything was ready for him when he awoke ; 
he merely had to hear about it. How different was the 
case of Howard! He had to keep awake all the time, and 
go through real processes that would enable him to emerge 
from the entanglements of 19th century civilization into a 
somewhat better condition. He had to write a book before 
the change came, not afterwards, like Bellamy; he could 
only propose what he thought some, at least, of his con- 
temporaries could assent to. His book, thus, was the real 
beginning of his achievements and it had to gain adherents 
during the disturbed period of the South African War. 
Undoubtedly it beckoned a band of pioneers into the Garden 
City Association which was founded in June, 1899. We 
note with pleasure on p. 25 the names of some members 
who are still living. 


In the early days of the movement Howard’s ideas in- 
cluded a good measure of advanced political thought as to 
land tenure, but when the first Company was formed it was 
found possible to realize these ideas for the immediate 
present by the holding of all the land of the estate by the 
Company into whose hands would fall all increase of land 
values. It was not necessary to wait for land nationalisation ; 
single ownership by a body of trusted directors was sufficient. 
Chapters IX and X give the history of the discussion of this 
question. 


We then turn to Letchworth and “ the spirit of the place ” 
and find a section of Chapter XII devoted to a refutation of 
Mr. Thomas Sharpe’s recent criticism of garden cities. 


Halfway through the book we hear about Welwyn Garden 
City and the truly exciting events accompanying its birth, 
a venture of faith—the story must be read to be believed— 
and pass on to a sketch of Wythenshawe estate, the first 
great attempt of a local authority to bring about a migration 
of some of its congested population and industries “‘ on 
garden city lines,” as the phrase has it. 


“The statutory position in 1933” is found in Chapter 
XVI and makes clear the extent to which the ideas of 1900 
have received acceptance by Parliament. We all hope that 
before long, the value of Garden Cities will be still more 
appreciated by successive Governments. 


The closing chapters show the outgrowth of Sir Ebenezer’s 
ideas in the international field. The illustrations are 
excellent. 


We hope members of the Association and readers of this 
Journal will do all they can to make this work known and 
send their orders to our offices without delay. 


The Anti-Slum Campaign. By Sir E. D. Simon, 
M.A., M.Inst.C.E., M.1I.Mech.E. 1933. Longman Green 
and Co. 2/6 net, postage 6d. 


ESIDES those qualities which go to make a distinguished 
personality the author of this book has brought to his 
work a rich experience. He has been chairman of 
the Manchester Housing Committee, Lord Mayor of Man- 
chester, a benefactor to the City in respect to Wythen- 
shawe, a member of Parliament, a Minister and an author 
at war with Smoke and Slums. Readers of this book can 
safely be promised much illumination as to facts and policy. 

In the Introduction we are asked to be proud of our 
building achievement since the war and ashamed of our 
failure to put an end to the slums, which are fifteen years 
older, probably worse and more numerous than in 1919. 
The outline of the author’s policy may as well be quoted 
at once from his Introduction in a short sentence : 

“‘ My one aim has been to get the children out of the 
slums. I have always believed that it could be done, and 
that it could be done only in one way : I have always criticised 
the action of successive Governments from this one point 
of view, I have always believed that the country was rich 
enough to afford the building of these houses, and to give 
whatever subsidies might be necessary to let them at reason- 
able rents so long as the whole thing was done economically 
and on business lines.” 

The reader will perhaps soon discover—and perhaps 
with some surprise—that Sir Ernest Simon’s policy is not 
quite what was expected. It is not an objective attack 
on slums ad hoc, but rather a method of undercutting them 
or freezing them out by a positive process of adequate house 
building. There is something very fascinating in 
spectacle of the Pied Piper of Manchester leading a pro- 
cession of two million children, with their attendant parents, 
out of the slums into good homes. It is no fantastic picture, 
for we believe that if the houses were ready Sir Ernest Simon’s 
merry music might prove attractive and effective. The 
exodus might reasonably occur if the promised land were in 
sight. Sir Ernest’s policy for the slums, then, is really a 
housing policy, pure and simple, and deserves to be studied 
carefully and promptly and tested by criticism. Obviously, 
the policy has financial and town planning re-actions to 
which the author gives space in his book. 

In the hope that we have rightly caught the main idea 
of The Anti-Slum Campaign we commend the work to our 
readers’ care and append a short account of its several 
contents. 

Part I is historical, brightened by criticism of the policies 
of successive Ministries since 1919, for example : 

(1) “ The result of the Addison Act was that 176,000 
houses were built at a cost to the taxpayer for 40 years of 
about £8,000,000 per annum ; a subsidy of nearly £1 each 


_ week for every house built ! ” 


(2) “‘ Mr. Chamberlain’s grant to local authorities was of 
no great importance ... The subsidy granted to private 
enterprise . . . was certainly effective in getting private 
enterprise to work; well over 400,000 houses were com- 
pleted during the next six years.” 

(3) ‘Mr. Wheatley’s ‘treaty’ with the trade unions 
was a great success . . . it produced in three years 400,000 
houses . . . But it failed to produce houses within the 
means of the lower paid worker.” 

(4) “‘ The broad effect of the (Greenwood) Act will be 
that subsidized houses will be available to those who happen 
to live in a Greenwood clearance area and to nobody else. 
It is well known that a considerable proportion of the people 
living in slum areas can, as a rule, afford the rent of an 
unsubsidized house, and it is a clear waste of money that 
subsidies should be given to such persons.” 

(5) The Hilton Young Act of 1933 is characterized as 
** one of the most remarkable conjuring performances of 
modern times,” and Sir Ernest Simon expects nothing from 
it. He therefore goes back to the little blue pamphlet of 
1928 on A Policy for the Slums and concludes with its 
central recommendation. That the vital task is not to 
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destroy old slums but in the first place to build 1} million 
houses during the next ten years to be let at from 7/6 to 11/- 
inclusive rent.” 

Now, inasmuch as the present anti-slum campaign of the 
Government is seeking to implement the Greenwood 
Act of 1930, Sir. E. D. Simon has made his opposition clear. 
He now wants six million new houses at 200,000 per year 
built by local authorities at rents of 7/- to 12/- a week. 
““Slum clearance should therefore (apart from the very 
worst houses) be postponed till the housing shortage is re- 
moved.”—in ten or twenty years ? 

He would give a subsidy of £8 for 60 years per pair of 
houses and ask of the local authorities a contribution of £4. 
This looks to us like £1,440,000,000 out of the taxes and 
£120,000,000 out of the rates, a total pool of £2,160,000,000, 
to say nothing for the cost of the houses and loan. 

So far this is simple arithmetic. Next comes the physical 
task of finding places for these six million houses and 
adapting them to the industries in which their tenants are 
engaged. We think Sir Ernest Simons’ page and a half 
on this topic is insufficient and would beg him to give 
more attention to our thesis of decentralisation into new 
areas. We think we could do it cheaper! We could build 
500 garden cities with his two thousand million pounds. 


The Industries of Greater London, by Douglas H. 
Smith. 1933. P. S. King & Son, Ltd. 10/-. 

SHORT note on this book was squeezed into our 

last issue, but it deserved a fuller study. Mr. Smith 

has had his eye on the problem since 1924 and has done 
his work very well. He has restricted himself to the north 
west segment embracing the Lea Valley, the road to Staines 
and all that lies in between. He goes as far as Ware in 
the north and Slough in the west. 

The book aims to show the nature and conditions of the 
industrial growth of the sector, the types of industry and 
the nature of the products manufactured, and the movement 
of industry. Following a geographical survey, Mr. Smith 
tackles the Lea Valley and gives particulars and a graph 
of the growth of industries since 1900 ; 36 new firms settled 
there, 55 migrated from London and 29 from elsewhere. 
There were roughly 45 factories before 1914 and since then 
about 60 have been added. The industries are various : 
office requisites, clothing, furniture, electric equipment, 
other machinery, metals, cables, musical instruments, 
foodstuffs, chemicals, building materials, motor products, 
household requisites, paper, toys, leather derivatives, rubber 
products and miscellaneous. Thirty-four thousand persons 
are employed in these occupations, electrical apparatus 
topping the list. 

Why do industries settle in the Lea Valley ? Some do 
not know, some do not wish to say. Fifty-two prefer the 
neighbourhood of London, desire room for extension and 
cheaper land, rent and rates ; 16 mention transport facilities, 
11 cheap labour, 15 took existing buildings and only 2 
migrated from the north of England. It is perhaps not 
curious that the list of industries is repeated almost identic- 
ally on the other lines of the sector. 

Edgware Road has added enormously to its industrial 
sites, no less than 54 factories have swarmed there since 
1914. The “‘ Welsh Harp ” Reservoir is hidden from view 
by factories on its fouth shore and by a kind of concen- 
tration camp known as a recreation ground guarded by high 
pallisades to keep out or keep in—we know not which— 
the natives. Recently on a summer day we observed one 
man and one woman sitting on the ground a hundred yards 
apart and a few small children. The gate was open but we 
did not enter there. The Silk Stream has ten factories 
on its banks instead of being made into a Barry Parkway ; 
and the fork of the reservoir which receives the Dalli 
Burk is now a tip for refuse against the day when it will be 
suitable for new factories. 

Acton, Wembley, Park Royal, Southall, Hayes and Slough 
have added greatly to their industrial development, the last 
place putting up nearly 90 factories since the war. 

In Mr. Smith’s summary of conclusions occurs the 
following paragraph : 

The Causes of the Growth of Factories. The 
dominating economic factor which has influenced the rise 


of factories in these sectors of Greater London is the existence 
of the metropolis with its powerful control over transport, 
finance and marketing methods, and the demands arising 
from a population of nine millions which is located within 
a radius of seven miles of Charing Cross. The over- 
whelming importance of the markets and shipping facilities 
of London has been clearly brought out in the recent search 
for factory sites near London by foreign firms who are 
erecting their own factories in England, consequent upon 
the imposition of tariffs by the British Government. Up 
to May 10th, 1932, it was estimated that 110 foreign firms 
had erected factories in England as a result of the new 
British tariffs, and of these seventy-five were in the London 
area. 

The growth of factories is influenced by the decentralisa- 
ation of London’s manufacturing industries, the creation 
of new light industries engaged in the manufacture of 
proprietary articles and the establishment of ‘‘ assembly ”’ 
industries for products obtained from other parts of England 
or from abroad. Of these three determinants, the de- 
centralisation of London’s industries is the most important. 
An examination of the direction of origin of the manu- 
facturing firms studied in this survey gives the following 
results :— 

Migrations from London, 243; from U.S.A. 20; from 
the Continent 23; from the provinces 27. Grown up 
in situ i.e., old-established firms, 82; new firms (i.e., new 
companies which have been started within the last decade) 
232. 


‘* Sportplatzbau als Problem der Stadtplanung."’ 
Rudolph & Meister, Kassel, Germany, 1933. (R. Marks 6.80) 


T may be said that the function of the City-Planner, 
is, by virtue of his forward-looking activity of planning, 
to keep the movement of giving playgrounds and laying 

out athletic fields, and to achieve the desirable goal which 
would already have been reached, had former city planning 
taken the organic development of the city sufficiently into 
consideration. Inasmuch as the drawing of city plans lacks 
such places for play and sports, the neglect of the recreational 
demands and wishes of the people results in a preparation 
for the future that is as irresponsible as it is incomplete. 

It is the business of the city planner to consider space 
for play and sport in his planning, in the light of national 
needs. The facts that experiences taught about the 
harmful effects of many storeyed tenement construction as 
opposed to one or two storey construction, the relation 
between poor housing and the devastating increase of 
venereal disease, the crushing of normal moral sense and 
standards, the destruction of family life, and the stunting 
of all individuality, as being the chief causes of our moral 
and economic decline, have demanded the co-operation of 
the city planner in the interest of social hygiene. Even in 
the case of residential districts, unobjectionable from the 
point of view of health requirements, he should open up 
auxiliary spaces necessary for good living centrally located, 
connected surfaces, as large as possible, to supply the various 
groups and divisions of adults and children with possi- 
bilities for outdoor exercise. By means of aims of this 
kind the city planner can, in intelligent co-operation with 
organisations fostering the conservation of nature (birds, 
flowers, etc.) and child welfare agencies, prevent a further 
degeneration and stunting of the love of nature and com- 
munion with it which find an expression in German edu- 
cation, and prove of positive assistance by advocating proper 
legislation. The contemporary tendency toward garden 
cities and landscaped residential districts, ‘the movement 
toward individual gardens and rural boarding schools are 
steps in the right direction. At the core of all these investiga- 
tions and innovations in city planning is mankind, with its 
physical and spiritual needs. 

In view of the changed conditions of life, new economic 
forms and revised conceptions of what life is, appropriate 
forms of administration and consistent city planning must 
be achieved. As long as the goal of a recreation pro- 
gramme cannot be reached by a municipality or community 
under existing conditions, the city planner will have to 
— to give regulations the force of compulsory 
orders. 
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A View in the Penn Country 


Only when the provisions of national legislation con- 
cerning the structure of cities become a framework in 
which State legislation may operate will it be possible to 
materialize the basic principle of permanent park space, 
and to solve the playground and athletic field problem 
through the carrying out of systematic plans. 

A consequence of, as well as a preliminary condition for, 
the satisfaction of minimum demands in the way of play- 
grounds is the increased burden of the maintenance and 
administration of all such facilities. This burden has 
principally to be assumed by the municipalities, when they 
have committed themselves to a recreation programme. 
Present facilities must be kept up, and a normal development 
encouraged through careful expenditure in spite of the 
poverty of the times, by thoughtful co-operation of technical 
and communal bodies, acting on the one hand as partially 
independent authorities each with its own department for 
the building and use of playgrounds (e.g., bureau of city 
planning, department of streets and sewers, park department) 
or, on the other hand, serving newly created municipal 
departments for the administration of recreation under the ad- 
vice and approval of experts. (Précis Supplied by the Author.) 


The Penn Country of Buckinghamshire. Evans 
Brothers, Ltd., Russell Square, W.C.1. 5/- net. 


HIS book, without an author’s name in the title page, 

has, nevertheless, many authors of distinction, be- 

ginning with an eloquent letter from the Prime Minister. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton, of Beaconsfield and the world, writes 
the Introduction. 

It is hardly necessary to say the purpose of the book. 
It seeks to preserve a part of the beautiful country of 
Buckinghamshire and in order to do so describes it in a 
dozen chapters and depicts it in 60 photographs. Of 
course, there is a section on Hughenden and Disraeli and one 
on the Quakers Penn and Pennington; of course, there 
are pictures of Burnham Beeches and a howl of rage and 
resignation from Mr. Clough Williams-Ellis, who keeps 
alive the power of vituperation apparently, as he thinks, 
to no purpose. 

It is almost impossible to believe that we can go on much 
longer spoiling the beauties of our land. These books do 
much good—but they are probably read by the wrong 
people. Free copies should be presented by a deputation 


led by Mr. Chesterton and Mr. Williams-Ellis to the builder 
of the houses on p. 107 and the arterial coffeestall on p. 117. 


The President’s Conference on Home Building and 
Home Ownership. Washington D.C. 

HE completion of the eleven volumes in this very useful 

series is announced, and we have been able to give 

reviews of several of them. For convenience of record 
we print here the compiete list of contents and add that 
each volume is priced at 1 dollar 15 cents (foreign 1.25), 
but what this means with rising and falling exchange we 
leave each reader to discover when he wishes to purchase 
the volumes. The whole series can be obtained for 11 
dollars, carriage extra. 

I. Planning for Residential Districts; Reports of the 
Committees on City Planning and Zoning, Subdivision 
Layout, Utilities for Houses, and Landscape Planning 
and Planting. 

II. Home Finance and Taxation ; reports of the Com- 
mittees on Finance and Taxation. 

III. Slums, Large-Scale Housing and Decentralization ; 
reports of the Committees on Blighted Areas and Slums, 
Large-Scale Operations, Business and Housing, and In- 
dustrial Decentralisation and Housing. 

IV. Home Ownership, Income and Types of Dwellings ; 
reports of the Committees on Home Ownership and Leasing, 
Relationship of Income and the Home, and Types of 
Dwellings. 

V. House Design, Construction and Equipment ; 
reports of the Committees on Designs, Construction and 
Fundamental Equipment. 

Negro Housing; report of the Committee on 
Negro Housing. 

VII. Farm and Village Housing; report of the Com- 
mittee on Farm and Village Housing. 

VIII. Housing and the Community; Home Repair 
and Remodelling ; reports of the Committees on Housing 
and the Community, and Re-conditioning, Remodelling 
and Modernizing. 

IX. Household Management and Kitchens; reports 
of the Committees on Household Management, and Kitchens 
and other work centres. 

X. Home-making, Home Furnishing and Information 
Services ; reports of the Committees on Homemaking, Home 
Furnishing and Decoration, and Home Information Centres. 
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NOTES & NEWS 


PASSING THE BUCK 


HIS nation requires 1,500,000 new houses and may 
get some of them. The Government says so, but 
seeing is believing. The Government tells the local 

authorities to get on with the job. The local authorities 
are paying 5 per cent. on municipal debts of £1,300,000,000 
now. It is true that over £800,000,000 of this is sunk in 
revenue-producing property like electricity and public 
transport. All of it is secured on the local rates and not a 
penny has ever been lost. 

To gut all the slums and build new homes for the people 
would cost close on £440,000,000. The local corporations 
cannot raise that sum. ‘The Government could. 

British asylums are the best. They cost taxpayers 
£8,218,164 last year, and sheltered and tended 150,000 
patients. British prisons are pretty good. They cost 
£972,226, and accommodate a daily average of 11,676 guests. 

It is a remarkable society that provides lavishly for lunatics 
and criminals, people whose mental weakness or moral per- 
verseness makes them a menace; while it condemns 
3,000,000 fit, vigorous, useful citizens to dwell in hovels not 
tolerated in either mad-house or prison-house. 

Daily Express. 


REDISTRIBUTING THE POPULATION 


NOTHER of the most difficult minor problems that 
A is complicating the major issue of slum clearance is 
the redistribution of the population displaced from 
the slums. This discovery of suitable sites for the new 
houses that must be built to replace those demolished is not, 
perhaps, a matter of such difficulty in rural as in urban areas, 
though the records of the activities of rural housing com- 
mittees show that it is not always an easy matter even there. 
If it were always possible to count on individual reasonable- 
ness in the choice of housing situation, quite a considerable 
amount of trouble would be saved to housing authorities. 
But there is a certain amount of natural sympathy with the 
desire so often found in older people of settled habit to 
cling to their familiar surroundings, even though by so 
doing they hamper the best endeavours in redistribute the 
population in conditions reasonable to family and industrial 
needs. Only recently the Chairman of the L.C.C. Housing 
Committee has tacitly admitted the failure of the dormitory 
suburb to solve the housing problem in the Metropolis. 
The conditions that are there extreme are not. altogether 
unfamiliar in smaller centres, where probably an even 
stronger instinct for the maximum convenience of access to 
work prevails than in a community that has become more 
accustomed to a certain amount of travel as a natural con- 
dition of settled employment. 
Eastern Daily Press. 


DECONTROL 


URING September about 9,000,000 domestic houses 
became decontrolled. The owners will be in the 
happy position of “* asking "’ any rent they choose for 

these establishments. Whether they will get it is a totally 
different matter. The houses in question have a rateable 
value of at least £45 in London and Scotland, and of £35 
elsewhere. When it was decided to decontrol this class of 
house, it was because it was believed that supply had over- 
taken demand, and that there would be no change at all in 
the rents. Since then, circumstances have to some extent 
changed, and house agents in London, at any rate, are 
puzzled to know whether decontrol will add a penny to the 
value of a house. In old days it would have about doubled 
their value, but these are now very old days indeed, and 
property prices have been falling for years. There are 
actually places—outside London—where private enterprise 
is building five-room and kitchen houses and selling them 
for £475 by instalments, payable £25 down and £35 a year 
afterwards. The bad times have recently brought quite a 
number of houses into the market, but the improvement 


that has taken place recently has resulted in the withdrawal 
of quite a number of these. The owners have decided that 
the good times are coming, and that the mortgage interest 
or the rent will not be such a burden to them. It is little 
wonder that the experts refuse to prophesy. 

East Anglian Daily Times. 


HOUSES AT 3s. 9d. A WEEK 


R. OTTO NEURATH, Vienna’s housing expert, 
D visited Manchester recently. 

Speaking at a meeting in the College of Technology, 
Dr. Neurath explained that in Vienna they did not borrow 
money to build houses—they obtained it by a special tax 
on property. 

One of the most striking features of the 60,000 dwellings 
that have been erected in Vienna in the last 10 years is that the 
average rent is about 15s. a month, and workers’ houses can 
be obtained for considerably less. 

News Chronicle. 


HOMES AT HALF-A-CROWN A WEEK 


AVING heard of a bungalow scheme being started by 

+ the combine owning the Falmouth Docks, the Mayor, 

assistant town clerk, borough surveyor, and _ several 

members of East Ham Council, together with two members 

of Poplar Council, have paid a visit to Falmouth to learn 
more. 

They were met by Mr. John H. Silley, one of the heads 
of the Falmouth Docks, and expressed admiration of the 
scheme and the general lay-out of the plans of the dwellings. 

They were astonished when they learned that the rent 
would be 2s. 6d. per week, including rates. 

The idea of the scheme is to take men out of industry on 
reaching the pensionable age of 65 and place them in these 
bungalows. 

The Star. 


THE GARDEN CITY IDEAL 


OMES so close to work that people can walk instead of 
having to take trains or buses, and recreation grounds near 
by for evening sport, are two of the aims of the Garden 
City Committee, which met in London to-day. Sir Holberry 
Mensforth, a director of John Brown and Co., of Sheffield 
and Clydebank, is a new member of the Committee. The 
chairman of the Committee, Lord Marley, is travelling, 
but his associates on the Committee are finding plenty of 
problems to keep them busy until his return. The Com- 
mittee are trying to decide how satellite towns can be estab- 
lished in this country, on the lines of Letchworth and 
Welwyn. Zoning is the heart of the idea, and it is proposed 
that in the new towns areas should be definitely allocated for 
industry, residence, amenity, and agriculture. In theory 
these new satellite towns will be connected by road systems 
passing through open agricultural areas and park lands. 
It is generally recognised that the present straggling develop- 
ment of our large towns is wrong, and it is hoped to prevent 
this under the Town and Country Planning Act which 
came into operation on April Ist. The Marley Committee 
will recommend how, in the future, industrial development 
may be co-ordinated with housing sites, so that where 
possible people may be able to walk to and from their work 
and have recreation grounds close by on which to play in 
the evening. Although hundreds of thousands of pounds, 
provided partly by private loans, and partly by Government 
loans and grants, have been spent, only about 24,000 persons 
so far have been accommodated in the only two garden 
cities in Great Britain, Letchworth and Welwyn. But 
industrialists have not been willing to move their factories 
out of the London area. 

The report of the Marley Committee is awaited with 
much interest by those who believe the garden city principle 
is a way out of our present muddle. 

Sheffield Daily Telegraph. 
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“GARDEN CITY ” AT BLYTH 


HE results of the policy carried out by the Housing 
Tana Town Planning Committee of the Borough of 

Blyth were made evident at the opening ceremony of 
~ oes for Aged Persons, which took place on June 10th, 
1933. 

It appears that land having been acquired in 1919, a 
lay-out was designed by the Borough Engineer, Mr. Leonard 
Leeper, and houses were erected, but these did not meet the 
demand, and further houses, of various types, were erected. 
In 1928 other steps were taken, and on the passing of the 
Housing Act, 1930, the Council considered the question 
of the provision of houses for aged persons, at a rent of 5s. 
per week, inclusive of rates. An illustration of the type of 
house is annexed, and it appears that some fifty houses of 
this type have been built. 

It is good to hear that surplus land is to be devoted to 
open spaces, and for recreational and other purposes of a 
similar character. 


NEW TOWNS FOR ESSEX 


HE construction of two new towns in Essex, each con- 
T sisting initially of 25,000 houses, is part of a scheme 

for the abolition of large slum areas which has been 
drawn up by Mr. Charles Boot, of Messrs. Henry Boot and 
Sons, Limited, engineers and contractors. 

Mr. Boot has communicated his proposals to the Ministry 
of Health. He refers to the contemplated launching by the 
London County Council of a slum clearance scheme in- 
volving a total capital expenditure of £35,000,000, which is 
intended to rehouse, during 10 years, about 250,000 persons, 
and he suggests that to rehouse the people on some of the 
more congested sites would mean the provision of excep- 
tionally tall buildings. 

His proposal, he suggests, would enable the authorities 
to rehouse 50,000 families in two entirely new satellite 
communities, and to give these families ample and easy 
facilities of transport. It would entail the purchase of 
inexpensive land for the housing areas, and the construction 
of roads, houses, and sewers at less cost than obtains in city 
slum clearance schemes. @ He claims that his scheme would 
save several million pounds sterling when compared with 
any other scheme proposed for rehousing the people in 
the present congested areas. 

He proposes that the two new towns should be built 
in Essex, one perhaps situated east and south-east of Waltham 
Abbey and the other in the vicinity of Dagenham and 
Becontree. Each town would consist at first of about 25,000 
houses, accommodating, say, 125,000 people. The scheme 
would therefore rehouse about 250,000 people, and required 
a total area of 5,000 acres for the houses, streets, and open 
spaces. The schemes could be increased with certain 
advantages to 30,000 houses each. It would be necessary 
to provide additional acreage for the establishment of local 
business and factory premises, for the latter would certainly 
to some extent follow the workers. The system of transport 
proposed is that of the “ railplane,” or overhead railway. 
He suggests a double-line track between the two towns with 
single-line loops in the towns, the total length of single line 
being about 464 miles. 

The Times. 


PURCHASE BY TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


T is announced that Trinity College, Cambridge, has 
purchased land to the extent of nearly 4,000 acres, six 
miles from Ipswich, comprising the Trimley and Walton 

portion of Mr. Pretyman’s Orwell Park Estate. Orwell Park 
and the rest of Mr. Pretyman’s property are unaffected. 
The sale includes 17 farms, many small-holdings and houses 
and cottages in the parishes of Walton, Trimley St. Mary, 
Kirton and Trimley St. Martin. It constitutes one of the 
largest deals carried out this year in property of the agricul- 
tural type. 

For a long distance, the lower reach of the River Orwell 

forms the boundary of the property, and at this part there 
are 850 acres of grazing land. The boundary of the property 


is close to Felixstowe on the east side ; and on the south the 
land purchased extends to within a mile or so of Landguard 
Point, at the entrance to Harwich Harbour. The rent roll 
is almost £5,000 a year, and the land is among the best and 
most fertile in Suffolk. 

We learn that the purchase is for investment and that 
there is no intention to cut up the estate. There are, 
however, long frontages to the main road from Felixstowe 
to Ipswich which are suitable for development and it is 
presumed that if such a policy were eventually adopted the 
college would deal with sites by the grant of building leases. 
Nothing on these lines has yet been suggested. 

Estates Gazette. 


A TOWN IN GROWTH 

N a recent tour of Wythenshawe, members of the 
O City Council heard evidence of the development of 

the land set aside for private building. After some 
delays the development has begun satisfactorily. Three 
builders are at work, and have in hand between them about 
eighty houses. In addition, another dozen houses are to be 
seen on plots of land taken by private individuals. Two 
plots have been taken in the industrial reservation near 
Longley Lane for the building of factories. One of these is 
for sterilisation of milk, the other for the making of electrical 
fittings. The Anglicans, Roman Catholics, Congregation- 
alists and Methodists have all taken plots, and a cinema is 
to be built soon. 

This does not exhaust the signs of Wythenshawe’s private 
development. Two of the building firms have taken options 
on land sufficient for a further 800 houses. The Corporation 
retains control over the site-planning, elevations, and 
materials of all these houses, and its consultant, Mr. Barry 
Parker, supervises them all. Two larger houses are to be 
built for private owners on the valuable piece of land ad- 
joining the strip of the parkway. Manchester Guardian. 


CELLARS AS DWELLINGS 


HE slum clearance campaign is assuredly bringing to 
light horrors which the ordinary individual does not 
believe could exist in countries which have been under 

Public Health Government for well nigh sixty years. From 
Greenock we have the picture drawn of a man and wife with 
four children living in what could only be described as a 
box 9ft. square, “‘ and infested with rats and bugs, and swarm- 
ing with cockroaches.” Nor does the story stop at this. 
Within the last two years the “ services ” of four cats have 
been “enlisted in the effort to protect the family against 
the rats, but the cockroaches have won the day by poisoning 
the cats.” We also hear of a “‘ lavatory used by over one 
hundred people.”” From other parts we learn of the horrors 
of back-to-back houses ; of dwellings into which fresh air 
cannot gain an entrance, and many other heartrending ex- 
periences, causing suffering to old and young, and loudly 
calling for prompt action on the part of the Authorities. 
There can be not two opinions concerning the necessity for 
the abolition of such shambles as these places represent. 
Yet what guarantees are to be given that they shall not come 
back within the space of a few years? Will Councils listen 
to the reports of their officials and back them up in their 
efforts to stamp out the least semblance of a recurrence ? 
Powers to deal with slum making must be enforced more 
rigidly than in the past, and only by so doing will the slum 
nuisance cease to exist. Municipal Engineering and —_ 

ecord. 


“ FIRST SWALLOWS ” 


HE lease of the first industrial site at Wythenshawe—Man- 

chester’s new housing estate—was sanctioned lately 

by the Wythenshawe Special Committee of Manchester 
Corporation, a Manchester light engineering firm taking 
just over one acre at the junction of Sharston Road and 
Longley Lane. Other firms are making enquiries. 

The Corporation of Stockport has received approval from 
the Ministry of Health to their application for guarantzes to 
advances made by building societies for the building of 
1,000 houses by private enterprise, to be let at rents within the 
means of working-class people and yielding six per cent. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN SOMERSET 


OLLOWING a conference between representatives of 

the Somerset County Council, the Rural Councils of 

Wellington and Taunton, and the Wellington Urban 
Council on the subject of town planning, the above-men- 
tioned authorities are being asked to approve the following 
recommendations :— 

That a joint advisory committee be appointed for the 
rural districts of Wellington and Taunton and the urban 
district of Wellington. 

That the estimated cost of £2,000, spread over a period of 
three years, be shared equally by the authorities participating. 

That the Wellington Urban Council be the promoting 
authority. 

That a joint advisory committee be appointed, consisting 
of three members from each authority. 

Wellington Urban Council approved the recommendations, 
and appointed Messrs. J. Pope (chairman), J. Howard Fox 
(vice-chairman), and J. E. Shapland as their representatives 
on the advisory committee. Bristol Evening Post. 


COUNTRY PLANNING 

ORSET authorities are now turning their attention to 
country planning, and the Wareham and Purbeck 
Rural District Council has planned a big scheme for 
preserving the beauties of Purbeck at an administrative cost 
of a 2d rate for the district. The Council will not be for- 
getful either, of the agricultural needs of the district. Country 
planning is hedged with difficulties and will have to overcome 
age-old prejudices. What most Rural District Councils 
will aim at doing is to consider most carefully the planning 
of areas which, above everything else, will ensure the pros- 
perity of agriculture. As that expert town planner, Mr. W. 
Harding Thompson (who is surveying the counties adjoining 
Dorset), told the Town and Country Summer School at 
Welwyn last week, it is not too late to prevent our most 
productive agricultural land being devastated by the uncon- 
trolled growth of towns. ‘“ Every country planning scheme 
(he said) should be designed to facilitate the stabilising of a 
flourishing agriculture and to meet the most urgent needs 
of the townsman. The country worker had received little 
attention in planning legislation. Agricultural land in 
England was nowhere static or free from the intrusion of rival 
interests, and therefore some method must be adopted 
through the machinery of the Act to protect it.” It can be 
protected by reserving the areas potentially most suitable 
for production in the three main branches of farming, 
livestock, arable and fruit farming, and market gardening. 
These interests are of paramount importance in country 
planning. Dorset County Chronicle. 


AFFECTIONATE ABUSE 
ETHODS adopted for preserving the English country- 
M side have been numerous and ingenious. Oxford 
and Cambridge have doffed their dignity, and made 
themselves beggars in the cause. 

On the eve of every holiday the public is exhorted by 
various authorities not to leave its litter behind it; and, 
periodically, peripatetic exhibitions are sent round the land 
showing, in small-scale model and in enlarged photograph, 
the enormity of “ribbon” development and of pink- 
roofed bungalows. Apparently, however, a novelty is hit 
upon in the plan revealed in The Times by Dr. Thomas Wood. 

Dr. Wood loves East Anglia, and would have it alway 
remain just as it is today. Therefore, he has long. cherished 
an ambition to found an Anti-East Anglian Society, which 
would assert, in season and out, that the country is hideous, 
its climate disgraceful, and its villages squalid—thus keeping 
off all prospective exploiters of its charm. And there would 
be this much fact in the society’s statements—that, as every 
one knows who has travelled from Epping to Cambridge 
by road, one at least of the villages of East Anglia is certainly 
Ugley. Christian Science Monitor. 


HOUSING IN ITALY 
OUSING in Italy is carried out on lines rather different 
from those followed in any other country, in as far 
that it is neither Governmental nor municipal, but 


under the auspices of a central society known as the Case 
Popolari. Each city has its own branch under the direction 
of a president and various o:her officials, who undertake the 
responsibility for the building of flats. ‘They receive a special 
grant from the Government, are assisted by the provision 
of cheap land and can also borrow money at a very low rate. 
They are not a profit making concern and are able, owing to 
the various advantages given to them, to let flats at an econ- 
omic rent and yield a small return on capital. The activities 
of the Case Popolari have been tremendous in recent years ; 
huge blocks of flats have been erected in almost every town of 
importance, particularly in Milan and Rome. 

A visit to Italy before the exhibition closes can certainly 
be commended to architects and all interested in housing 
problems. F. R. Yerbury, Birmingham Post. 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE HOUSING IM- 
PROVEMENT TRUST LTD. 


The first Public Utility Society to be formed on Tyneside 
has now well established itself and several of its recon- 
ditioned properties were visited. ‘The object of the Society 
is to provide dwellings for the very poor and to prevent the 
formation of new slums. The houses acquired by the 
Trust are mostly three-storey basement houses, occupied 
by a number of families, with no separate accommodation 
or facilities. Each house is converted into self-contained 
flats, as a rule on the basis of one floor one flat. The number 
of rooms making up each tenement varies from 1 to 3, and 
the rent from 5/6 to 8/6 accordingly. 

The Trust has undoubtedly been able to secure the right 
type of property for reconditioning. In one case £415 
was the purchase price and the average of £50 per floor 
was spent in adaptation. After allowing for all expenses, 
return of 64 per cent was shown, of which 4 per cent. was 
distributed in dividend on shares and 1} per cent. passed 
to Depreciation Account. 

One set of property demonstrated most completely what 
can be achieved by the correct form of reconditioning. A 
short road, almost a cul de sac, with two storey terraced 
cottages, good gardens back and front, and on one side half 
the frontage occupied as private allotments, began to show 
signs of deterioration. The house at which this was in 
evidence was acquired by the Trust, but protests were 
received from neighbouring owners, fearing the downfall 
of the road. After the Trust had had the property under 
its management for six months, those who previously came 
visited the Trust again, imploring it to purchase the other 
available houses as the only means of maintaining the 
standard of the neighbourhood. : 

We congratulate CoLoneL A. D. S. RoGers and Miss 
JENNINGS, the Property Manager, on their successful work. 
It is wise to proceed slowly rather than acquire unsuitable 
property. The Trust has undoubtedly pursued the right 
lines. 


E learn with great regret of the death of Mr. Thomas 

Hayton Mawson, sometime Original Member of 

the Royal Fine Arts Commission; Liveryman of 
the Worshipful Company of Gardeners; Lecturer on 
Civic Design to the University of Liverpool ; Doyen of the 
International Commission for the Rebuilding of Salonika ; 
Fellow of the Linnean Society ; Past President and Founda- 
tion Member of the Town Planning Institute ; Past Presi- 
dent and Foundation Member of the Institute of Landscape 
Architects ; Member of the Council of the National Housing 
and Town Planning Council; Honorary Corresponding 
Member of the American Society of Landscape Architects ; 
Member of the Art Workers’ Guild ; Member of the Royal 
Arboricultural Society of Scotland. 

His death, after an illness extending over some seven or 
eight years, occurred in the early hours of November 14th, 
1933, at his residence, Applegarth, Hest Bank, near Lancaster. 
He retired from active practise with his firm some eight 
years ago. Our sympathy is extended to Mr. Prentice 
Mawson. 
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